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AND MY LUNCHEON’S ALL ARRANGED” 


“| telephoned four girls, two stores 
and the florist in about thirty 
minutes. There’s my luncheon 
arranged and off my mind.” 

The telephone puts the world 
at your finger-tips. It isa quick, 
dependable messenger in time of 
need—a willing helper in scores 


of household duties. 
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In office and home, these oft- 
repeated words reveal its value 
—"]T don’t know what I'd do 


without the telephone.” 


A telephone extension up- 
stairs, beside the bed, is @ 
great convenience at small 
cost. Saves steps and time 
insures privacy. 
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October Sunrise at Grand Portage, Minnesota. 
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Uncle Sam, owner of forest lands vital to the future growth and security of the na- 
tion, acquired this tract of Beech and Hemlock in what is now the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest in Pennsylvania, established as a definite factor in the flood control 
program — designed to protect large centers of population in the east from flood 
danger. This forest is located on the watersheds of the Allegheny River. 
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UNCLE SAM BUYS SOME FORESTS 


How the Weeks Law of Twenty-Five Years Ago is Building up a 
Great System of National Forests in the East 


By L. F. KNEIPP 


Photographs by the United States Forest Service 


an era of public land disposal, dominated by the 
idea that the public interest would be best served by 
transferring public lands to private ownership and placing 
them on the tax roll with all possible dispatch. The widely 
accepted theory was that only through private ownership 
and management would such 
lands contribute to econom- 


Ts second half of the nineteenth century had been 


principles of American democracy and the sovereign rights 
of the states. As many times has been the case, the con- 
stitution promptly was resorted to as the shield and sword 
with which to resist the threatened invasion of personal 
and political prerogatives. A full dozen years were to 
elapse before the ensuing processes of conventions, con- 
ferences, committee hearings, 
debates and carefully word- 


ic life and social progress. 

The law of March 3, 
1891, authorizing withdraw- 
als of public lands for for- 
est reserves provoked indig- 
nant protests, not mollified 
by the ensuing act of June 
4, 1897, designed to autho- 
rize orderly utilization of 
the withdrawn forest lands. 
There was only reluctant 
recognition of the logic of 
those laws; that the lands 
belonged to the government 
which was not irrevocably 
committed to a policy of 
complete disposal; that not 
having been taxable, their 
withdrawal deprived the lo- 
cal agencies of government 
of nothing but a part of 
their dreams of ultimately 


This year—i936—the nation is celebrating the Silver 
Jubilee of the Weeks Law— an Act passed by Congress 
on March 1, 1911, launching the Federal Government 
upon a program of establishing a system of National 
Forests in the East. Because of its far-reaching effects 
on the forest lands of the East, and on forest conserva- 
tion in general, the Act has been hailed as one of the 
most important pieces of forest legislation in the history 
of the country. 


The National Forests of the West had been created 
from the Public Domain, but as the East had no govern- 
ment owned lands, the Weeks Law made it possible for 
the Federal Government to acquire privately owned 
lands and administer them as National Forests. What 
has transpired during the past twenty-five years in de- 
veloping the National Forest system in the East is vivid- 
ly portrayed in this article. As the author states, “The 
beneficial consequences thoroughly justify the Silver 
Jubilee celebration of the passage of the Weeks Law. 
They will more fully justify the celebration of a Golden 
Jubilee in 1961.“— Epitor. 


ed analyses of constitutional 
powers and limitations cul- 
minated in the passage by 
Congress of the law of 
which the Silver Jubilee is 
now being celebrated. But 
all circumstances consid- 
ered, it was a strikingly im- 
pressive illustration of the 
workings of American prin- 
ciples of government. 

The fact that their first 
thought was of the creation 
of a National Park suggests 
that the people who gath- 
ered in Asheville, North 
Carolina, in 1899, to act 
constructively to avert what 
they believed to be a men- 
ace to the forests of the 
Southern Appalachian re- 
gion, were inspired by es- 





swollen assessment rolls. 
Then, just as the century 
was drawing to a close, a public spirited group, viewing 
the future with prophetic accuracy, made a proposal re- 
garded by almost all as radical, by some as revolutionary. 
They had the courage, or the temerity, to suggest that some 
of the funds contributed by the nation’s taxpayers be used 
by Uncle Sam to make himself the proprietary owner and 
manager of certain forest lands, which in private owner- 
ship seemed doomed to the destruction not only of their 
own but also of related social and economic values, vital 
to the future growth and security of the nation. 
e idea aroused instant opposition. Many believed, 
doubtless in all sincerity and good faith, that such action 
by the Federal Government would violate all concepts and 


thetic considerations as fully 

as by those of economic 
character. To one familiar with the surpassing beauty of 
the virgin forests of the region, that attitude would be 
wholly understandable, for in no other part of the United 
States can be found greater profusion of tree species or 
richness of foliage, flower and fruits. There may have been 
at the meeting some concerned primarily with the transmu- 
tation of the flowing streams into the electrical energy 
which was to establish new scales of living and industrial 
progress, who foresaw that deforested slopes led to eroded 
soils, which in turn led to silted reservoirs, in turn to capi- 
tal losses and ruined communities. Possibly some were 
far-sighted lumbermen who realized the economic weak- 
nesses of then prevailing practices of forest utilization. In 
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their minds lurked the idea of a future timber shortage 
which, of course, would mean exploitation of all remaining 
forests. As they saw it, a crisis was impending that only 
the Federal Government was capable of meeting in prac- 
tical and effective ways. Thus was conceived the forest 
land acquisition program of the United States. 

Almost coincidentally, a similar movement was evolving 
in the New England States. Much of the forest of that 
region had been cut over and cut again; but by operators 
more cautious, canny and appreciative of a second crop, 
less destructive in their logging practices, and enjoying cer- 
tain natural and popular advantages. Here and there, in 
remote spots, there still survived majestic white pines on 
which were discernible the mark of the King’s broad ar- 
row; and scores of thousands of acres bore heavy second- 
growth stands richly productive in growth and value. Nev- 
ertheless, the advance of forest exploitation and its increas- 
ing destructiveness bred concern and a determination that 
proper remedial measures should be adopted and applied. 

It was logical enough that these two geographically 
separated movements should fuse; that under the leader- 
ship of a New England member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, John W. Weeks, the supporters of both move- 
ments should merge their efforts and 
jointly draw to their program the 
support of individuals and groups 
resident in other sections; that ulti- 
mately they should prevail and see 
the principles they advocated adopt- 
ed as a national policy and embod- 
ied in the law of the land. Exactly 
that is what actually havpened. The 
Weeks law was signed March 1, 
1911, and for a quarter-century it 
has charted a definite course of pub- 
lic action, unchanged except by 
amendments which have amplified 
its provisions and powers. 

To vest the new law with constitu- 
tionality, provision was made that 
the lands to be acquired must be sit- 
uated on the upper watersheds of 
navigable streams and be found by 
the United States Geological Survey 
to be of such character that the 
maintenance on them of a forest 
cover would contribute to the navi- 
gability of the stream. To safeguard the sovereign rights 
of the states, the Act also stipulated that no payment could 
be made for land unless the state in which it was situated, 
by appropriate action of its legislature, had first expressed 
its consent to Federal purchase and ownership of such 
lands. Thus two important political issues were met in 
ways proved by a quarter-century of practical application 
to be generally acceptable. No question or adverse deci- 
sion has arisen on either count. 

But the temper of the times was unwilling to vest in a 
single executive department of the government full and un- 
restricted power to carry out the Act. As a check and 
balance, the Act created the National Forest Reservation 
Commission and stipulated that no land could be pur- 
chased without the prior approval of that body. Although 
other provisions of the Act vested the Secretary of Agri- 
culture with broad powers, the fact that final exercise of 
such powers legally was impossible without the approval 
of the Commission created the need for prior determination 
that proposed courses of action would receive Commission 
approval, hence the Commission was from its inception a 
policy-forming as well as ratifying body. 

The Commission was an early example of a well bal- 


CONFESSIONAL 


He who goes into a forest 
Under a burden of care, 

Trees shall bend softly and lay their 
Light hands on his hair, 

Shadow and shelter and silence 
Solace him there. 


Yea, into the forest cathedral 
Scarlet with sin though he go, 

Trees shall stoop down to forgive him 
And bless him, and lo! 

He shall go forth into sunlight, 
Whiter than snow. 


anced coordinating agency. Two of its members repre- 
sented the Senate; two others the House of Representatives. 
The legislative branch of the government thus had direct 
participation in the execution of the program, and ~— 
it both state and popular representation was assured. e 
War Department, which has jurisdiction over all navigable 
streams, the Department of the Interior as custodian of the 
public lands, and the Department of Agriculture, then as 
now conducting all technical forestry activities of the Fed- 
eral Government, also were represented on the Commission 
by their executive heads. At the first meeting of the Com- 
mission the members elected the Secretary of War as presi- 
dent of the body and that rule has since prevailed. Rumor 
has it that he was selected as a disinterested arbiter to 
maintain peace between the rival Departments of Interior 
and Agriculture, but the fact that the Secretary of War is 
the ranking Cabinet Officer and was elected President be- 
cause of his official precedence is the more obvious ex- 
planation. 

The list of men who have served on the National Forest 
Reservation Commission since its establishment is replete 
with illustrious names. The eight Secretaries of War, 
eight Secretaries of the Interior, seven Secretaries of Agri- 
culture, eight senators, and seven 
representatives almost all have been 
men whose names and records will 
not readily be forgotten. Changing 
administrations have made the ten- 
ure of Cabinet officers shorter than 
that of the Congressional representa- 
tives, which exvlains their greater 
number. A charter member of the 
Commission, Representative Willis 
C. Hawley, of Oregon, served twen- 
ty-two years and knew more of the 
details of its work than current ad- 
ministrative officers. Another char- 
ter member, Representative Gordon 
Lee, of Georgia, served until shortly 
before his death, a period of sixteen 
years. In length of service on the 
Commission, sixteen years, Senator 
Keyes, of New Hampshire, surpasses 
any other member of the Senate. 
Few members of the Commission 
have been perfunctory in performing 
its duties. Its meeting places have 
been notably deficient in the comfort and convenience char- 
acteristic of its members’ regular offices, its proceedings 
sometimes routine and dry to a degree not normally accep- 
table to executives such as comprise its membership, yet its 
meetings have been faithfully attended and _ invariably 
marked by close attention, keen analysis and constructive 
criticism. 

As defined at one of the earliest meetings of the Com- 
mission, the maximum objective and requirement of the 
Federal program was the acquisition of 5,000,000 acres of 
lands in the southern Appalachian region and 600,000 
acres in the White Mountains of New England. Need for 
so large a program later came into question, because of 
the optimistic belief that the owners of related lands 
would so generally follow the principles of forest manage- 
ment exemplified on the government properties as to ob- 
viate the need for extensive Federal purchases. Eventuali- 
ties failing to support that belief, the trend changed to the 
enlargement of the New England objective to 1,000,000 
acres; to the extension of purchases into northwestern 
Arkansas so as to knit together the residue of public lands, 
to which a National Forest status had been given; and to 
the establishment of a purchase unit in northwestern Penn- 
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In Uncle Sam’s woodlots in the East the course of forest acquisition was charted by the Weeks Law. This document grew out 


of the fusing of interests in New England and the South, alarmed by the rapid advance of forest exploitation. 


steadily since its enactment in 1911 and expanded to meet the growing national picture. 


It has progressed 
The beautiful shot above was taken of 
the birch in the White Mountain National Forest in New Hampshire, with Mount Washington in the background. Below—Cold 


Mountain and the impressive, forest-clad hills in the Pisgah National Forest in North Carolina. 
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sylvania, on the north fork of the Allegheny, as an element 
in the flood control program evolved to safeguard Pitts- 
burgh and other Ohio River cities. 

At the end of its first decade the program was so well 
established that the only really serious criticism directed 
against it was the charge that it was inadequate. It did 
not touch the critical conditions developing in the Lake 
States and in the southern pine belt, where the lands re- 
quiring constructive management were not upon the upper 
headwaters of navigable streams, nor subject to the asser- 
tion that maintenance thereon of a forest cover favorably 
influenced the navigability of streams. A select committee 
to fully investigate the situation, therefore, was appointed 
by Senate resolution in 1923. Visiting a dozen or more 
of the larger centers of wood utilization in important forest 
regions, the committee after exhaustively exploring the 
field recommended an enlargement of the program to per- 
mit Federal purchases of forest lands primarily for the 
purpose of timber production. While essential that ac- 
quired lands should be on the watersheds of navigable 
streams, they need not be on the upper headwaters of such 
streams nor necessarily bear a direct relationship to navi- 
gability of the streams. Under the sponsorship of Senator 
Charles L. McNary, of Oregon, and Representative John D. 
Clarke, of New York, the recommendations of the Senate 
Select Committee were enacted into law June 7, 1924. 

Almost two years elapsed before this wider authority 
initially was 
exercised. In 
1926 it was 
applied to the 
National For- 
est in Michi- 
gan, and the 
Superior Na- 
tional Forest, 
in Minnesota, 
originally 
comprising 
lands reserved 
from the Pub- 
lic Domain 
and widely in- 
terspersed with 
private hold- 
ings. The sec- 
ond year fol- 
lowing, what 
are now the 
Catahoula and 
Kisatchie For- 
ests in Louis- 
iana, the Hia- 
watha_ and 
Marquette, in 
Michigan, and 
the Wambaw, 
in South Caro- 
lina, came in- 
to being. The 
year 1929 
marked even more rapid expansion. In Florida, the pur- 
chase program was extended to the existing Public Domain 
Choctawhatchee and Ocala Forests and the Osceola Unit 
was created. Purchases were initiated in the Flambeau, 
Moquah, and Oneida areas, in Wisconsin, the Ottawa, in 
Michigan, and the Green Mountain Unit, in Vermont. In 
1930 there were added to the system of purchase units the 
Cumberland, in Kentucky, the Evangeline, in Louisiana, 
the Homochitto, in Mississippi, and the Kiamichi, in Okla- 





The silver cascades of Bald River Falls, in the Cherokee National Forest in Tennessee, 
will sound their note in the Silver Jubilee of the passage of the Weeks Law and 
forest acquisition in the East. 


homa. The following year the Mesaba, in Minnesota, and 
the Vernon, in Louisiana, were established; in 1932 the 
Chequamegon, Mondeaux and Oconto, in Wisconsin, were 
placed in an actionable status. At the close of 1932 there 
existed a total of forty-two approved purchase units in 
twenty of the states east of the Great Plains. Within them 
there had been purchased or approved for purchase a total 
of 4,727,680 acres. In the same areas other lands reserved 
from the Public Domain, transferred from other executive 
departments and acquired through exchange aggregated 
2,503,875 acres, hence the total area under direct Federal 
management was 7,231,555 acres. 

Thus the situation stood just prior to the advent of the 
present administration, with circumstances indicating that 
it might remain that way for an indefinite future period. 
The appropriation for land acquisition for the fiscal year 
1933 was limited to $200,000, possibly sufficient to finance 
the purchase of 50,000 or 60,000 acres of land. But events 
in March, April and May of 1933 combined to inaugurate 
a new era in the history of the Weeks Law. 

Limitations of statute and public policy dictated utiliza- 
tion of the labor of the Civilian Conservation Corps large- 
ly upon lands in public ownership. But the greater pro- 
portion of the enrollees was from the East, by far the 
greater part of the public lands in the far West. Trans- 
portation of the enrollees to the then existing public prop- 
erties not only would entail heavy travel costs but the 
states of their 
origin would 
be deprived of 
equitable 
shares in the 
benefits of the 
work. For a 
sum not much 
greater than 
the cost of 
transporting 
an enrollee to 
a western 
state and back 
again, there 
could be pur- 
chased in his 
own or an ad- 
joining _ state 
land sufficient 
to afford him 
profitable em- 
ployment for 
an enrollment 
period. Both 
the land and 
the fruits of 
the enrollee’s 
work would 
be permanent 
assets of the 
nation and 
directly co n- 
tribute to the 
solution of troublesome problems of land, industrial and 
social economy. It was sound business management to in- 
vest in land what otherwise would have to be expended for 
costs of travel. Similarly, in relation to employment re- 
lief, the greater permanent character and value of work 
performed on publicly-owned properties afforded a margin 
sufficient to cover much if not all of the cost of placing the 
properties in public ownership. The net balance of gain 
and loss, under the employ- (Continuing on page 483) 
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AFTER THE FLOODS 


By 


HARLAN H. BARROWS 


HE floods of March in 

| the northeastern states 
have been followed by 
spirited discussion of the 
causes of floods, by conten- 
tious argument over the best 
means of preventing or con- 
trolling floods, and by an 
insistent public demand for 


ection against floods. 
— Pia: AND SUPPORT LIFE.” 
There is agreement as to 


the conditions which in se- 
quence constitute the proxi- 
mate causes of floods: First, 
heavy rainfall, the fast melt- 
ing of large quantities of 
snow, or both; second, rapid 
run-off to stream channels of the large quantities of water 
thus provided; and third, the inability of the stream 
channels to accommodate the volume of water coming 
to them. 

Such, of course were the direct causes of the floods 
of last spring. There is general agreement also con- 
cerning the qualitative significance of various conditions 
contributory to floods. If the ground is frozen or already 
saturated when rain falls or snow melts, it obviously 
cannot absorb more water and immediate run-off is at a 
maximum. If the slopes lack an effective vegetal cover 
and, particularly, if they also have been cultivated in- 
judiciously, the run-off from them may be much more 
rapid than it would be otherwise. Conditions such as 
these appear to have contributed in some areas to the 
height of the recent floods. 

It is one thing to recognize the qualitative significance 
of certain factors in run-off and therefore in some floods, 
and a very different thing to generalize concerning their 
quantitative significance. This is particularly true with re- 
spect to the relations of forests and soils to floods. To 
hold either deforestation or soil erosion primarily re- 
sponsible for major floods, as certain federal agencies 
recently have done in apparent recognition of the slogan 
that “it pays to advertise,” is unwarranted in the light 
of existing knowledge. Such intemperate claims provoke 
charges of “deception and demagoguery,” charges based 
in part on the definitely recorded fact that high floods 
occurred in many valleys before the pioneers began to 
cut down the forests or till the soil. 

Inseparably associated with the controversial question 
of the quantitative effect of deforestation and soil erosion 
in promoting floods is the question of the efficacy of 
forests and of measures for the reduction of soil erosion 
in ameliorating flood conditions. It is to be hoped that 
the investigations on watersheds by the Department of 
Agriculture, authorized by the Flood Control Act of 
1936, may provide irrefutable answers to these questions. 
Thus far such investigations in general have been scat- 
tered, fragmentary, and inconclusive. Apparently no one 
knows in detail the effects which the removal of forests 


TROL AND USE OF WATER.” 


“THE PREVENTION OF FLOODS IN MOST DRAINAGE AREAS 
APPEARS TO BE IMPOSSIBLE BY ANY MEANS, FOR MEN CAN- 
NOT CONTROL PRECIPITATION.” 


“IN MOST CASES, THE EFFECTIVE CORRECTION OF FLOOD : - : 
FLOW IS THE SOUND OBJECTIVE; CONTROL, RATHER THAN size. Not until such knowl- 
PREVENTION, IS THE ATTAINABLE GOAL.” 


“TO HOLD EITHER DEFORESTATION OR SOIL EROSION PRI- 
MARILY RESPONSIBLE FOR MAJOR FLOODS IS UNWARRANTED 
IN THE LIGHT OF EXISTING KNOWLEDGE.” 


“LACK OF WATER, NOT OF SOIL, ULTIMATELY WILL LIMIT THE 
CAPACITY OF THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE TO PRODUCE FOOD 


“A COORDINATED, UNIFIED NATIONAL WATER POLICY IS 
NEEDED, NOT AN UNRELATED FLOOD POLICY, NOT A COLLEC- 
TION OF UNRELATED POLICIES APPLICABLE RESPECTIVELY TO 
INDIVIDUAL TYPES OF PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH THE CON- 


or the loss of soil through 
erosion have had on floods in 
any drainage area of large 


edge is in hand with respect 
to several basins, at least, 
differing one from another in 
various ways, will it be pos- 
sible to give proper weight, 
much or little as the case 
may be, to measures of for- 
estry and of erosion abate- 
ment in planning for flood 
control in large drainage 
areas. Until established facts 
largely replace biased 
opinion, one may regard as 
premature the program of the Forest Service, announced 
July 26, which calls for the public acquisition of a vast 
area of land in the eastern states, and the rapid resto- 
ration of forest cover upon it, as a measure “aimed 
primarily at flood prevention.” 

It may well be, as frequently charged of late, that 
most engineers have had a predilection for costly works 
for flood control and other purposes on big rivers, and 
that they have “not given an adequate forum to the 
problems of up-stream engineering and little waters.” 
Certainly the unprecedented attention which has been 
given by various agencies to the control and utilization 
of little streams during the last few years is highly com- 
mendable from various points of view. It has helped, 
for example, to focus attention on a whole train of con- 
nected problems that runs from river source to river 
mouth. It has contributed, however, to the development 
of mistaken ideas with respect to flood control. An 
illustration is afforded by the popular idea that systems 
of small check dams along the little headwaters of a 
river system are effective agents for the prevention of 
major floods on the lower and larger numbers of the 
system. Recognizing this “erroneous conception on the 
part of the public,” a conference on water conservation 
in Southern California held last year in Los Angeles 
by prominent engineers, foresters, agriculturalists, and 
investigators, adopted a resolution which reads in part 
as follows: 

“Check dam systems do not effect the regulation of 
capital floods and cannot be recommended as flood con- 
trol measures. They give an impression of false security 
to the residents of the lower lands.” 

This does not imply, of course, that check dams have 
no utility. If properly designed and constructed, they 
may help to stabilize and consolidate slopes, as the con- 
ference indicated, and thus may be important features 
of erosion control. In countless cases, however, small 
dams of all types intended to serve diverse purposes have 
been poorly designed and poorly constructed. Of 4,500 
check dams—essentially overflow dams, ranging in height 
from five feet to fifteen feet—built in Los Angeles county 
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prior to March, 1935, about half had failed by that 
date. Numerous other cases might be cited in support 
of the contention that big floods call for more than lit- 
tle dams. They may, indeed, call for much more than 
big dams. 

Under existing conditions, disastrous floods may occur 
in any year in any part of the United States. The preven- 
tion or effective control of them will necessitate in most 
critical drainage areas of magnitude the adoption of va- 
rious remedial measures in suitable combination. Among 
such measures may be afforestation, reforestation, reduc- 
tion of soil erosion, control of grazing, construction of de- 
tention or storage reservoirs, both large and small, diver- 
sion of flood waters to “spreading grounds,” erection of 
levees, provision of floodways, and the clearance or alter- 
ation of stream channels. The determination in a given 
case of the most suitable measure or combination of mea- 
sures may require both intensive and extensive investiga- 
tions by skilled technicians in several fields. The preven- 
tion of floods in most drainage areas appears to be impos- 
sible by any means, for man cannot control precipitation. 
In many drainage areas prevention of them would be im- 
practicable, even were it possible; the cost would be un- 
warranted. In some rural areas prevention probably would 
be undesirable, even if relatively inexpensive and eatirely 
feasible from an engineering standpoint, because of the 
fertilizing value of the silt-laden flood waters. In general, 
reduction of flood peaks by retardation or diminution of 
run-off to stream channels from tributary slopes, in so far 
as practicable, and control of flood waters along the stream 
channels in reservoirs, between levees, and the like, where 
feasible and desirable, must suffice. In most cases, the 
effective correction of flood flow is the sound objective; 
control, rather than prevention, is the attainable goal. 

The amelioration of flood conditions on a given river 
system is not in most cases an isolated water problem. It 
may be related directly or indirectly to drainage, irriga- 
tion, waterpower development, navigation, correction of 
drought conditions, low water control, pollution, municipal 
water supply, conservation of wildlife, recreational uses 
of water bodies—to any or possibly all of them. It may 
be related also, of course, to many aspects of land occu- 
pation and land use that do not involve primarily either 
the use or control of water. Far too often in the past the 
flood problem has been treated as though it were an iso- 
lated problem. Too often it has been treated solely in 
terms of particular localities, urban or rural, to the avoid- 
able injury of other localities. Too often it has been 
ignored; highways, factories, towns, even cities have been 
built directly in the paths habitually followed by recurrent 
floods, in utter disregard of the fact that man cannot thus 
flout the laws of nature with impunity. 

No integrated plan exists for the effective control and 
efficient use of the water resources of the country, basin by 
basin. Moreover, the fundamental data essential to the 
formulation of such a plan are lacking in greater or less 
degree on both the surface and underground waters of 
almost all drainage areas throughout the country. Much 
remains to be learned, for example, about the relations 
between rainfall and run-off and about the regimen of 
streams. Floods on many streams still pass unmeasured 
for want of gaging stations. Even on important rivers 
major floods occur time after time without reliable records 
being made of them. No systematic discharge measure- 
ments were made on the lower Mississippi River until af- 
ter the disastrous deluge of 1927. Without accurate, long- 
term records of precipitation and streamflow precise stud- 
ies of probable maximum flows cannot be made, and ac- 
cordingly, such flood-control works as levees and reser- 
voirs cannot be planned in many cases to best advantage. 
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During the last fifty years more than sixty large dams 
have failed when overtopped by floods of unforeseen 
height. Obviously the best time to provide on an adequate 
national scale for systematic and continuous records of 
precipitation and streamflow and for thorough investiga- 
tions of all the associated physical and cultural problems 
was before rather than after their importance had been 
emphasized repeatedly by preventable loss of many lives 
and much property. Have the latest floods taught the na- 
tion the lessons it failed to learn earlier? 

The Flood Control Act approved June 22 affords little 
reason to think that either the public at large, clamorous 
for protection against a duplication of the recent flood 
disasters, or the Congress, sensitive to the popular demand, 
has yet taken a comprehensive view of the water problems 
that confront the nation. In any case, the act is open to 
severe criticism on fundamental grounds. 

First, it largely ignores the interlocking relationships of 
the various types of problems associated with the control 
and use of water, and is devoted almost wholly, as its title 
implies, to flood-control measures. Instead of making the 
solution of the problem of floods an integral part of a 
comprehensive measure for the control and use of water in 
the various drainage areas—normally the most effective re- 
gional units with respect to water problems—the act au- 
thorizes merely a reservoir here and a levee there, a re- 
tarding dam in one place and a floodway in another, to the 
number of more than two hundred. It authorizes flood- 
control projects in areas having other problems of water 
far more urgent than those of floods and in which mul- 
tiple-purpose projects, including flood-control, are feasible. 

Second, it “represents the first comprehensive effort defi- 
nitely to establish a Federal policy with respect to flood 
control throughout the United States.” This is, however, 
a policy conceived in narrow terms. A coordinated, uni- 
fied national water policy is needed, not an unrelated flood 
policy nor a collection of unrelated policies applicable 
respectively to individual types of problems associated 
with the control and use of water. 

Third, it establishes the principle of local participation 
in the cost of flood-control projects authorized by the Con- 
gress, but does so on an inequitable basis. In some cases 
local agencies would be required to provide, in the form 
of the lands, easements, and rights-of-way necessary for 
construction, half the inclusive cost of a given project, 
while in other cases they would have to contribute less 
than five per cent of the cost. In general, the cost should 
be distributed among the beneficiaries in accordance with 
the distribution of benefits. The benefits of flood protec- 
tion obviously reach in many cases far beyond the com- 
munities chiefly affected; they may, indeed, extend through- 
out the country. By interfering with the movement of 
mails, by interrupting the flow of interstate commerce, and 
by otherwise upsetting the orderly processes of society at 
large, capital floods on great rivers may inflict serious 
national losses. In most cases, however, the Federal in- 
terest in protection is a relatively minor one, and Federal 
participation should be determined by, and restricted to, 
the extent of the national interests involved. These are 
not susceptible of measurement, of course, but they are 
subject to reasonable appraisal. The equitable principle 
of action just stated might be less unpopular in some 
communities that have suffered from floods or that face a 
serious flood hazard if the fact were kept firmly in mind 
that any so-called “grant” or “gift” from the Federal Gov- 
ernment must sooner or later be paid back by the people 
of the country in the form of taxes. j 

Fourth, certain projects which relate to floods only in 
minor degree are authorized by the act as flood-control 
measures, in contravention of (Continuing on page 484) 
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IN THE GREAT SMOKIES 


End of a day—on the summit of Mt. Sterling. 


only to forest rangers, a few hardy ranchers, hunters and scien- 
tists— were successfully explored by The American Forestry 
Association’s “Trail Riders of the Wilderness” during 1936. 

This remarkable achievement is a real tribute to the idea behind the 
Trail Rider movement—that the great remaining wilderness areas, the 
rugged land beyond all roads, have a very definite place in the physical 
and spiritual welfare of the people of the country, and that it is possible, 
through competent organization and leadership, to provide a way for 
their use and enjoyment within the means of the average man, woman, 
or older child. 

The six hundred miles explored by the Trail Riders of 1936 equals, 
approximately, the total distance covered by all expeditions through 
1935, since the movement was inaugurated by The American Forestry 
Association in 1933. Men and women from nineteen states and the 
District of Columbia, divided into five separate expeditions, rode into 
the wildest country remaining in continental United States—one party 
into the great Flathead-Sun River Wilderness, of Montana, another into 
the high Bridger Primitive Area of the Wind River Mountains, in 
Wyoming, still another into the mysterious and canyon-studded Gila 
Wilderness, of New Mexico, and a fourth into the beautiful and little 
known Olympic Wilderness, in the State of Washington. The fifth 
party explored the roadless, hidden wilderness that is the true grandeur 
of the Great Smoky Mountains, in North Carolina and Tennessee. 

The Wildernesses of the Olympic and the Great Smoky Mountains 
were explored by the Trail Riders for the first time in 1936; in the 
Wind River and the Gila Wildernesses, expeditions were first made in 
1935. There have been expeditions into the vast Flathead-Sun River 
Wilderness every year since 1933. 

The story of the Trail Riders of 1936 can perhaps be told with greater 
vividness in pictures. The true beauty and drama of the great back 
country of America defies description, even in the hands of the most 
skilled craftsmen. Consequently, the following four pages are devoted 
to a graphic pictorial recital of the land “at the back of beyond”—the 
land which few, with the exception of the Trail Riders themselves, have 
known under the spell of sunrise and sunset, of moonlit and starlit 
nights, of quiet and solitude, of Nature unchanged by man. 

On Page 482 will be found the names of those who rode with the Trail 
Riders of the Wilderness in 1936. 
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Na six hundred miles of wilderness trail—much of it known 
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It is not all riding with the Trail Riders in 
the Great Smokies—a try for the “big fel- 
lows” in Raven’s Fork Creek. Left, the party 
on the summit of Mt. LeConte. 








As the rugged, broken mass of peaks of the Olympic 

Mountains, in the State of Washington, rising in majes- 

tic beauty over a hinterland of glacier mountains and 

virgin forests, appeared to the Trail Riders from Hay- 

den Pass, 6,000 feet above sea level. The Riders, num- 

bering twenty-three, formed the largest group ever to 
ride these wild trails of grandeur. 


At right, one of the Riders at beautiful Lake LaCrosse, 
in the heart of the Olympics, 5,100 feet above the salt 
water that surrounds the Wilderness on three sides. 


HIGH OLYMPICS 


At left, the rare beauty of the Olympics at 
sunset — Lake Margaret as the Trail Riders 
found it at the end of the ninth day. 


Below, the first party of Trail Riders to ex- 
plore the wild Olympics —the entire group, 
including guides, packers and wranglers, at 


Low Divide Chalet. 


Lal . 





At left, a pause along the Seattle Creek Trail neat 
the end of the journey. Of the 4,000,000 acres 
comprising the great Olympic Peninsula, 1,500,000 
acres are included in the Olympic National Forest. 
The higher and more dramatic peaks make up the 
Mount Olympus National Monument. 
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The glory of the great Gila Wilderness, in the Gila National 
Forest, in New Mexico, is in its hidden, winding canyons, 
buttes and mountains that reflect astonishing colors in the sun. 
Above is part of the red and white wall of Little Bear Canyon 
which leads into the greater Canyon of the Middle Fork of 
the Gila River, which the Trail Riders explored in 1936. 
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Below, the Gila Trail Riders just before their descent into the 
mysterious Middle Fork Canyon. 


NEW MEXICO’S TRAILS OF 
ANTIQUITY AND ROMANCE 
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A pause in the Middle Fork Canyon to photograph its colorful 


beauty. 


The great walls here were nearly 1,500 feet high— 
straight up. 

















WILDERNESS 
TRAILS IN 
WYOMING 


The gateway to the Bridger Primitive Area, in the Wind River Mountains 

of the Wyoming National Forest, in Wyoming—Upper Green River Lake 

and Old Square Top. Here the Trail Riders set out for twelve days of 

adventure in what is perhaps the most dramatic wilderness remaining in 
continental United States. 


~ 
~~ 


Going up—near Island Lake, 10,500 feet above the sea. This is th 
country that remains a citadel of ice and rock, of timberline trees—muc 
the same as when it was so closely associated with such picturesque figure 

E . . on as Fremont, Bonneville and Jim Bridger. 
arly morning, with the jingle of horse 
bells in the air. Breaking camp at New 
Fork Park, with the morning mist still 
on the mountains. From this picturesque 
camp the Riders headed into a land of 
glaciers, perpetual snow valleys and 
nameless lakes—the crest of the Wind 
River Mountains, which seldom drops 
below 10,000 feet in elevation. 
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At right, the Wyoming Trail Riders at 
Crow’s Nest—rededicating the Trail 
Rider Monument, shown at extreme left, 
erected by the pioneer expedition in 1935. 











A telescopic view of the bluff and the raven’s nest, as seen 
from just across the creek that runs near the base of the bluff. 
It was this picture that aroused Brockway’s interest in the wil- 
derness section along Roarin’ Fork Creek, and which caused 


him to make the eventful, and nearly fatal, trip. 


ROCKWAY CROUCH is a bird lover. When his 

B friends returned from a trip in the Great Smoky 

Mountains he paid little attention to their enthusias- 

tic reports of the scenery they had found along the un- 

trailed Roarin’ Fork Creek. He had explored wilderness 
sections of the Great Smokies himself. 

“But these are different views,” his friends explained. 
“And you don’t know anything about a wilderness until 
you've seen Roarin’ Fork. Huggins’ Hell isn’t a circum- 
stance!” 

Huggins’ Hell, on the other side of Mt. LeConte, was con- 
sidered the most rugged area anywhere in the Great Smokies. 
According to legend, it was named for a Mr. Huggins, who 
boasted that he would conquer that unknown wilderness or 
go to that hottest of all places. He entered it, all right, 
but never returned. 

The comparison of Roarin’ Fork with Huggins’ Hell 
aroused some curiosity in Brockway. And as he heard more 
about the ten or twelve spectacular waterfalls and their 
nearby bluffs he began to see possibilities that his friends, 
who were only hikers, had not seen. What a haven, he 
thought, for the golden eagle or northern raven! 

There were other cliffs and ridges in the Great Smokies 
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RAVEN’S NEST 


A TRUE STORY OF REAL ADVEN- 
TURE IN THE GREAT SMOKIES 


By 
CARLOS C. CAMPBELL 


Photographs by Thompson, Inc. 


almost as rough, but they were not so completely hidden 
from the routes usually followed by the increasing thou- 
sands of hikers, nature lovers and botanists. The turbu- 
lent, hectically plunging stream described by his friends 
was too much for tenderfeet, he reckoned. And Brock- 
way knew from study and personal observation that such 
regal birds as the golden eagle and the raven did not like 
people—tenderfeet or otherwise. 

He said little, but thought much. This was just the 
kind of place they would most likely build their nests, he 
reasoned. And the nesting place of either had not yet 
been discovered. 

Hunting the nest of an eagle or a raven was not a task 
to be undertaken by a crowd, not if these highly prized 
birds were to remain undisturbed. He asked more ques- 
tions, studied the pictures that had been made on the ex- 
ploring trip through that deep-cut gorge, all the time try- 
ing to conceal his intense interest. Suddenly a big, pyrami- 
dal crevice up the face of a bluff caught his eye. A mag- 
nifying glass was brought into use. By careful questioning 
he sought its location. How could it best be reached? 

Maybe “best” is not the correct word. Those of us who 
had been there felt that there was no “best” way. He 
learned, however, that the least difficult approach was 
from downstream. It was an extremely hard half-day’s 
work coming down from the top of Mt. LeConte to this 
bluff—and, of course, one had first to get to the top of 
Mt. LeConte. That was another stiff climb, even along 
the trail. Only three or four falls had to be skirted in 
going in from below; eight or ten from above. Of course, 
one had to force his way through the jungle of gnarled 
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rhododendron and laurel to get around the falls, and there 
was no indication which would be the less difficult—or the 
possible—way around. But, if the wrong way should first 
be attempted, one 
could still try the 
other side. At least, 
that is the method we 
had used. For more 
than two miles it was 
a matter of choosing 
between a_ struggle 
through the maze of 
undergrowth or hop- 
ping the boulders of 
the stream. 

Nothing more was 
said about the pic- 
turesque Roarin’ 
Fork for quite a while. 
It seemed that Brock- 
way had lost interest 





in the place. But 
early one morning 


Brockway Crouch—bird lov- 
er, who made the near-fatal 
plunge of fifty feet in the 


we received a shock- 
ing call from the hos- 
pital. Brockway was 
badly hurt, they re- 
ported, but they 
thought he would live! 

With a single companion, W. W. Stanley, he had started 
from Knoxville early on the previous morning. It was late 
spring, so that the young birds would be hatched and gone, 
and thus not disturbed. It 
had taken all morning and a 
part of the afternoon to find 
the particular bluff. Consid- 
erable reconnoitering had 
been done to find the best 
way to reach the opening 
where the nest was expected, 
or to see if it really could 
be reached. 

The bluff rose perpendic- 
ularly for a hundred feet. 
The possible nest-crevice was 
halfway up. Above this, 
there was a bulge outward, 
which provided shelter and 
other protection from above. 
Below there were few crev- 
ices or other irregularities 
that could provide footing 
for climbing. 


Smoky Mountains 
National Park. 


Great 


Four such _ water- 
falls punctuate the 
turbulent Roarin’ 
Fork Creek below 
the raven’s nest 
bluff. There are 
eight falls and cas- 
cades between the 
bluff and the top 
of Mt. LeConte. 
Great skill and 
knowledge of 
woodsmanship are 
required to get 
safely around these 
spectacular falls. 
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Brockway had hiked hundreds of miles in the Great 
Smokies, but he could hardly be classed as an Alpine 
climber. Nevertheless, he did want to see what bird had 
built a nest in that likely-looking crevice. A fireman’s 
ladder would be just the thing, but such conveniences were 
out of the question. If he was to see inside that crevice he 
must get to it under his own power. 

He started, slowly, up the side of the bluff. As he 
reached points where he could go no farther, he worked 
over to one side or the other and tried a new route. Peril- 
ously he crept along, back-tracking now and then. Finally, 
it appeared that he would succeed. But there was a slight 
over-hang just below the opening and, try as he did, he 
could not make the last few feet. His companion, a smaller, 
but equally agile man, was likewise stopped. 

A new angle of approach was decided upon. They went 
around to the top of the cliff and anchored a rope to a big 
laurel bush. This would make a good picture, and Stanley 
went below with the camera to photograph Brockway as he 
examined the nest. The rope was doubled, with a loop at 
the bottom and Brockway, putting one foot between the 
strands and wrapping the other leg around, lowered him- 
self slowly and carefully. 

Upon reaching the bottom of the rope loop, he was on a 
level with the intriguing crevice, and saw unmistakable evi- 
dence that it was the rare northern raven which had nested 
there. The overhead bulge made it impossible for him to 


reach the nest, however, so he swung the rope gently back 
and forth until his feet rested on an outcropping rock. 
Eagerly he reached out for a few particles of the nest 
did so, and before he could realize 
the rock (Continuing on page 485) 


material. But as he 
what was happening, 












































HERDS IN SAN SIMON VALLEY 


What Has Happened to the Promised Land of Arizona’s Oldtime Cattlemen 


By WILL C. BARNES 


from Fort Apache, in Arizona, seeking a suitable loca- 

tion for a modest bunch of cattle. There was plenty 
of unoccupied range then in the Southwest, but being en- 
thusiastic about the cattle business, I wanted nothing but the 
best, a “top notcher”. 

An old Army officer who had chased Apaches from one 
end of Arizona to the other, advised me to look over the San 
Simon Valley, on the east side of the Graham Mountains. 
I had heard of the Valley from stories related to me, even 
when it was known as Valle de Sauz, meaning “Willow Val- 
ley”, because of the willow thickets along the upper reaches. 
So I set out in that direction, full of hope. 

A ten-day cruise over San Simon proved the old Army 
officer was an excellent judge of a stock range. My only 
disappointment was that the willows were gone. The Valley 
was found to be practically unoccupied, a well watered, 
well grassed area about sixty miles long and forty miles 
wide, including the long mountain slopes on each side. It 
contained, I reckoned, about 750,000 acres of grazing land. 

San Simon joined the wide valley of the Gila River near 
where a store had been established as early as 1872, and 
around which settlers had located their homes for safety 


S tom Fan along in the early fall of 1882, I set forth 





San Simon Valley in 1882 was a well watered, well grassed area about sixty miles long and 
forty miles wide, including the long mountain slopes on each side. It was practically un- 
occupied and contained about 750,000 acres of grazing land. 
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from the Apaches. Their farms were irrigated by means of 
small brush and rock dams which turned the Gila waters 
onto their fields. The place eventually became Solomon- 
ville, a thriving little farming settlement. 

The stream in the San Simon Valley was an intermittent 
affair, flowing quietly over the gravelly bottom for a mile 
or two before becoming lost in the sand only to reappear 
again farther along. Here and there along the stream great 
“water holes” had been scoured out by the current. This 
guaranteed stock water when the streamflow fell away in 
the dry season. 

On its lower course were many beautiful grassy meadows, 
spangled with wild flowers of every hue. Great cottonwood 
trees—the pioneers’ best friend—and willow thickets lined 
its banks. In the widespread branches of the cottonwoods 
yellow and orange blackbirds, goldfinches and other birds 
of brilliant plumage made colorful pictures. Farther back, 
and extending clear to the foot of the mountains, mesquite, 
ironwood, palo verde and other desert trees were plentiful. 

The meadows were covered with soft lush grasses, almost 
untouched by animals except for the horses and mules of 
an occasional traveler and the deer and antelope that came 
to the stream for a drink. Everywhere on the more open 
areas those fine stock 
grasses, black, blue and 
hairy gramas, grew lux- 
uriantly. Here and there 
along the wash were 
tracts of alkali land on 
which sacaton touched 
my stirrups. A _ little 
farther back large areas 
were covered with an- 
other useful forage 
plant, known to _ the 
Mexicans as_ galleta, 
botanically hilaria, one 
of the earliest to “green 
up” in the spring. 

There were then prac- 
tically no banks to this 
stream. It simply flowed 
softly and quietly on top 
of the ground, except at 
its lower end where it 
entered the Gila, a much 
larger and deeper 
stream. As I remember 
it, the banks of the San 
Simon at the junction 
were then not over three 
feet high and the wash 
itself measured not over 
twenty feet from bank 
to bank. 

Running back to the 
foothills on each side 
the grama grasses cOv- 
ered the whole range 
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But in fifteen years 
Southern Arizona was 
discovered by the 
great herds of long- 
horns from west Texas 
—and under the old 
“open range” condi- 
tions, the Valley was 
devastated, and _ the 
hungry Gila _ River 
swept down and car- 
ried away 20,000 acres 
of what had once been 
fine grazing land. 


with their rich growth, while several sages, especially one 
called estafietta by the Mexicans, grew in dense bodies, fur- 
nishing splendid forage in winter when the range was cov- 
ered by snow, or in dry seasons when grass was short. 

To an embryo stockman this San Simon Valley was in- 
deed a promised land. 

The old-timer with me summed it all up when he said: 
“What more do you want? Here’s grass of every kind, some 
for good seasons an’ some for dry ones. There’s plenty of 
sage an’ other browse for winter an’ trees full of mesquite 
beans for the hungry old cows every fall. There’s water, 
but not too much of it, which is a good thing for any range.” 

He told me how the old cows would get down on their 
knees and crawl under the low overhanging mesquite 
branches and lick up the long white mesquite beans lying 
thick on the ground. In later years when feed was scarce, 
many an old range cow got fat as a seal on these beans. 

Here, in San Simon Valley, was the new grazing range I 
was seeking. Along with two other cattlemen, I picked out 
a special tract to which I meant to return and claim for 
my very own. But alas for the plans of men. Shortly after 


Ruined by  uncon- 
trolled, | unrestricted 
grazing and _ conse- 


quent erosion— green 

meadows replaced by 

drifting sand—a sys- 

tem of check dams 

has been built to stop 

erosion and try and 
save the land. 





I left the Valley, Apaches from the San Carlos Reservation, 
sixty miles to the west, swept up the Gila Valley leaving 
behind them a series of burned ranches and murdered 
settlers. 

This was something for which I had no desire. Life even 
in those days was sweet. The Gila River was the Indians’ 
main highway from the Apache Reservation down to Old 
Mexico, so | decided I did not crave a ranch in their 
vicinity. I sought farther for a new location. 

It was about fifteen years after this first visit that I re- 
turned to San Simon Valley. In the meantime, southern 
Arizona had been discovered by west Texas ranchers, crowded 
from their own State through the leasing of the State-owned 
lands to more far-sighted stockmen. The trail across south- 
ern New Mexico to Arizona was all cluttered up with herds 
of longhorns, slowly but steadily grazing their way west. 
Under the old “open range” conditions, these great herds 
of cattle were devastating the San Simon Valley. It was a 
mad race to get the grass first. No one was there to say 
them nay; no one seemed to care what the results of this 
overgrazing and overstocking (Continuing on page 481) 











EDITORIAL 


Forest Protection — Past and Future 


HE accomplishment of twenty-five years of federal, 

state and private cooperation to extend protection 

to some 420,000,000 acres of private and _ state 

owned timber may well be reviewed at this time and im- 
mediate goals should be established for the future 

With the passage of the Weeks Act on March 1, 1911, 
only sixteen states had appropriated money to engage in 
the protection of forests from fire. The immediate effect 
was to make the administration of fire protection a recog- 
nized field of activity for state forestry departments, and 
shortly after the passage of the act eleven entered into co- 
operation with the Federal Government. The relatively 
small initial federal allotment of $36,692 was augmented 
with $220,565 from state and private sources to place more 
than 60,000,000 acres of the more valuable and more eas- 
ily accessible forest lands under protection. 

The Act had established the principle that public val- 
ues and public interests justify the public in bearing a 
part, or all of the cost of protecting forest properties in 
private ownership against damage by fire. During the en- 
suing years other states have accepted the opportunity for 
cooperation, and Congress, having recognized federal re- 
sponsibility, not only made increasing annual appropria- 
tions, but in 1924 broadened the basis of cooperation by 
the passage of the Clarke-McNary Act. Today thirty-nine 
of the forty-two states legally authorized to carry on for- 
estry activities are receiving allotments under the Act. 
Nearly 240,000.000 acres of forest land are under protec- 
tion, and the states and private timberland owners are ap- 
propriating nearly $5,000,000 with which to match a fed- 
eral appropriation of $1,655,000. 

With average annual expenditures of less than three 
cents an acre, last year’s fires burned only a little over one 
per cent of the protected area, and destroyed about $8.- 
000.000 in timber values. In contrast to this. fires on the 
smaller and less valuable area of unprotected forest land 


destroyed more than $37,000,000 in timber values. Here 
is an outstanding example of the opportunity to spend 
money to save money. Its significance is emphasized when 
one realizes that the appropriations under the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary Act represent less than one per cent of all federal 
aid appropriations to the states, such as those for high- 
ways, the National Guard, vocational education, and the 
agricultural extension service. 

With these accomplishments in mind, the goal for ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937, 
should not be difficult to determine. For the present Fed- 
eral participation is limited in the Clarke-McNary Act to 
$2,500,000. State Foresters and cooperating timberland 
owners are prepared to support The American Forestry 
Association in requesting the Bureau of the Budget to in- 
clude this amount in the estimate. It is hoped that the re- 
quest will be further supported by the President and by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Even then, however, it must be 
carried through Congressional committees and acted upon 
by the House and Senate at the coming session of Congress. 

Action by Congress is the result of public interest. The 
goal will be reached only when the public realizes the ex- 
tent to which forest protection results in public benefits in 
the form of improved streamflow protection, opportunities 
for recreation, and in economic and social returns that 
come from growing timber. They must realize, too, that 
most of the fires are caused by the public rather than by 
the owners, and that public agencies alone are able to cope 
with the situation. 

These facts will soon be considered by the Bureau of 
the Budget during official and public hearings, and will be 
clarified in greater detail during public hearings before the 
Congressional committees. The process is sometimes try- 
ing and always expensive, but some such course is neces- 
sary if organized forest protection is to keep pace with the 
accomplishments of the past twenty-five years. 
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Flood Control Featured By Conference 


The American and Pennsylvania Forestry Associations Join in Significant Meeting 


the day, the 6lst annual meeting of The Ameri- 

can Forestry Association, held at Eagles Mere, 
Pennsylvania, September 9, 10, and 11, jointly with 
The Pennsylvania Forestry Association, celebrat- 
ing its 50th Anniversary, by unanimous vote 
urged President Roosevelt to include forest 
land purchases by public agencies, refor- 
estation on both public and _ private 
lands, together with soil erosion pre- 
vention and forest management, in 
the flood control program of the 
Federal Government. 

It further recommended that funds 
for such forest land purchases, re- 
forestation, soil erosion control 
work, public forest organization, es- 
tablishment and permanent adminis- 
tration be allotted by the President. 

In making these recommendations 
the conference affirmed its belief in 
the importance of proper establish- 
ment, protection and management of 
forest and other vegetation on water- 
sheds, and asked that immediate steps 
be taken to put into practice such mea- 
sures as are already known to be helpful 
in retarding the rate of run-off of water and 
increasing the capacity of watersheds to absorb 
and retain moisture. It further urged 
the compilation and synthesis by the 
National Resources Committee through 
the United States Forest Service, the 
United States Soil Conservation Service, and all other 
Federal agencies involved, of all existing or readily ob- 
tainable data 
on the rela- 
tion of vegeta- 
tion to stream- 
flow. 

The confer- 
ence also en- 
dorsed the Ci- 
vilian Conser- 
vation Corps 
program and 
urged upon 
the President 
and Congress 
that it be con- 
tinued. 

It urged the 
establish- 
ment of a civ- 
il service for 
all conserva- 
tion agencies 
throughout the 
country, in 
order that the 
continu- 
ous services of 
trained, expe- 
rienced em- 
ployees may 
be assured. 


[) ma: to the most vital forestry problems of 


PHILIP W. AYRES 


Director, The American Forestry 
Association. 
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FREDERIC C. 


Toastmaster, who spoke for wildlife. 


The need of a more intensive educational program in 
all phases of conservation was recognized by the con- 
ference and a program enlisting the active interest of 

states, counties, communities and individuals was 
urged. In this direction it was recommended 
that the teaching of conservation in the pub- 
lic schools be immediately considered by 
state educational agencies. The confer- 
ence expressed its unanimous belief 
that primitive forest areas should be 
preserved and that where necessary 
gates or barriers on existing forest 
roads into wilderness areas be placed 
to restrict their use to admistrative 
purposes only. 

With sessions devoted princi- 
pally to flood control and forest 
recreation, termed by the speakers 
as “modern forestry,” the conference 
heard such national authorities as 

Harlan H. Barrows, professor of 
Geography, University of Chicago, 
and a member of the Water Resources 
Committee of the National Resources 
Committee; William B. Rodgers, presi- 
dent of the United States Flood Control 
Federation; Frederic C. Walcott, former 

United States Senator from Connecticut, now 
president of the American Wildlife Institute; 
Charles H. Taylor, assistant director, 
Emergency Conservation Work, and 
others. 

Addressing a special flood control 
meeting at Williamsport, one of the Pennsylvania cities 
suffering heavily from floods this spring, Mr. Barrows said: 
“To hold eith- 
er deforesta- 
tion or soil 
erosion __ pri- 
marily respon- 
sible for ma- 
jor floods is 
unwar- 
ranted in the 
light of exist- 
ing knowl- 
edge. No one 
knows in de- 
tail the effects 
which the re- 
moval of for- 
ests or the 
loss of soil 
through _ ero- 
sion have had 
on floods in 
any drainage 
area of large 
size. Not un- 
til such knowl- 
edge is in 
hand with re- 
spect to sever- 
al basins, at 
least, differing 
one from an- 
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H. GLEASON MATTOON 


President, The Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association. 











AT LAKE GANOGA 


Where the conference was addressed by William Ricketts and Francis R. 


amid beautiful surroundings. 


other in various ways, will it be possible to give proper 
weight, much or little as the case may be, to measures 
of forestry and of erosion abatement in planning for 
flood control in large drainage areas.” 

Until established facts largely replace biased opinion, 
he stated, one may regard as premature the program of 
the United States Forest Service, announced July 26, 
which calls for the public acquisition of a vast area of 
land in the eastern states and the rapid restoration of 
forest cover upon it, as a measure “aimed primarily at 
flood prevention.” 

“Under existing conditions,’ Mr. Barrows said, “dis- 
astrous floods may occur in any year in any part of the 
United States. The prevention or effective control of them 
will necessitate in most critical drainage areas of magni- 
tude the adoption of various remedial measures in suitable 
combination.” 


Part of the great gathering at picturesque Eagles Mere celebrating fifty years of forestry 
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He said that among these measures may 
be afforestation, reforestation, reduction of 
soil erosion, control of grazing, construc- 
tion of detention or storage reservoirs, both 
large and small, diversion of flood waters 
to “spreading grounds,” erection of levees, 
provision of floodways, and the clearance 
or alteration of stream channels. 

“The prevention of floods in most drain- 
age areas appears to be impossible by 
any means, for man cannot control pre- 
cipitation. In many drainage areas pre- 
vention of them would be impracticable, 
even were it possible; the cost would be 
unwarranted. In some rural areas preven- 
tion probably would be undesirable, even 
if relatively inexpensive and entirely feasi- 
ble from an engineering standpoint, be- 
cause of the fertilizing value of the silt- 
laden flood waters. In general, reduction of 
flood peaks by retardation or dimunition of run-off to 
stream channels from tributary slopes, in so far as prac- 
ticable, and control of flood waters along the stream 
channels in reservoirs, between levees, and the like, where 
feasible and desirable, must suffice. In most cases, the 
effective correction of flood flow is the sound objective; 
control, rather than prevention, is the attainable goal.” 

The Flood Control Act of June 22, Mr. Barrows be- 
lieves, largely ignores the interlocking relationship of the 
various types of problems associated with the control and 
use of water, and is devoted almost wholly to flood-control 
measures. A coordinated, unified national water policy is 
needed, he said, not an unrelated flood policy nor a col- 
lection of unrelated policies applicable respectively to 
individual types of problems associated with the control 
and use of water. Another objection he had to the Act was 
that it establishes the principle of local participation in 
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the cost of flood-control projects authorized 
by Congress, but does so on an inequitable 
basis. Certain projects, he said, which re- 
late to floods only in minor degree are 
authorized by the Act as flood-control mea- 
sures, in contravention of existing national 
policies with respect to the major interests 
involved. 

“The national drainage basin study 
which the Water Resources Committee of 
the National Resources Committee now has 
under way,” he said, “has three major ob- 
jectives: First, is to indicate the outstand- 
ing water problems in the various drain- 
age areas of the country; second, is to 
outline broadly an integrated pattern of 
water development and control; and third, 
is to present specific construction projects 
and investigations projects as elements of 
the integrated plan, with priorities of . 
time and importance.” (Mr. Barrow’s address in full is 
presented on Page 447 of this issue.) 

William B. Rodgers, on the same program with Mr. 
Barrows, envisioned many shortcomings in the Flood Con- 
trol Act, but expressed his belief that it represented the 
groundwork for a comprehensive flood control program. 
“This Act accomplished two very important results,” he 
said. “First, it embodied into the national law the prin- 
ciple that flood control, as distinct from navigation, comes 
within the scope of Federal interest, and second, it gives 
definite authorization to the Ohio River Basin flood con- 
trol program that had previously been recommended by 
the United States Army.” 

He recommended an intensive nationwide campaign of 
education not only to acquaint the people of the country 
with what is being done in flood control, but to gain na- 
tional support for needed and important future legislation 
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IN RICKETTS GLEN 


Along famous Kitchen Creek, one of the outstand- 


ing recreational areas in the State of Pennsylvania. 


on the subject. In the field of forest recreation the con- 
ference not only viewed and studied some of the most 
important recreational developments in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, including World’s End, now a state park, and 
Ricketts Glen, in famous Kitchen Creek, which the State 
is now attempting to acquire for state park purposes, but 
was addressed on the subject by outstanding authorities. 
At the American Forestry Banquet, dedicated to the sub- 
ject of forest recreation, former United States Senator 
Frederic C. Walcott, serving as toastmaster, told of the 
place wildlife has in the recreation problem. He pictured 
it as basic to any program dealing with land use for 
recreational purposes—or practically any other purpose. 
He also defended the work of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in wildlife and recreational developments, saying 
that while mistakes have been made in some instances, the 
program as a whole is worthy of the trust the President 


Forestry Association. 
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placed in it. He 
further explained 
the workings of 
the new Wildlife 
Federation and 
the American 
Wildlife Insti- 
tute, of which he 
is president, plac- 
ing the aim of 
the latter as “de- 
veloping much 
needed _ research 
in the field of 
wildlife protec- 
tion and restora- 


J. F. Bogardus, 
secretary of the 
Pennsylvania De- 
partment of For- 
ests and Waters, 

Pennsylvania State Senator and gave the confer- 

President, United States Flood Con- ence a vivi d 

trol Federation. picture of the 

natural areas in 

Pennsylvania. 

From the standpoint of recreation, he endorsed the pro- 
gram of both the Federal Government and the State of 
Pennsylvania in purchasing the few remaining areas of vir- 
in timber in the State in order, he said, that “these may 
- used for study and for the enjoyment of the people.” 

Speaking for Robert Fechner, director of Emergency 
Conservation Work, Charles H. Taylor, assistant director, 
told of the accomplishments in forest and park recreation 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

“Thousands of public camp grounds and recreational 
spots have been selected and prepared with their accom- 
panying facilities,” he said. “The cleaning of streams, and 
the rearing of fish to restock those streams, has lately be- 
come an important C.C.C. activity, and I wonder if any 
one can evaluate the public reaction brought about by 
knowledge of the forests gained through the use of the rec- 
reational facili- 
ties made pos- 
sible through the 
Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps?” 

The Corps’ rec- 
ord of work, he 
said, shows that 
much has_ been 
done throughout 
the nation to de- 
velop and ex- 
pand recreational 
facilities in for- 
ests and parks. 
“In the last three 
years the men of 
the C.C.C. have 
increased the rec- 
reational useful- 
ness of National 
Parks and have 
made great prog- 
ress in develop- 
ing new state 
park areas for 
recreational use. 





W. B. RODGERS 





J. F. BOGARDUS 


Secretary, Pennsylvania Department 
of Forests and Waters. 
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Largely as a re- 
sult of the stimu- 
lation given state 
park  develop- 
ment through the 
C.C.C., our state 
park acreages 
have been in- 
creased by ap- 
proximately 600,- 
000 acres. 

“Recreational 
opportunities and 
facilities for the 
public in Na- 
tional and State 
Forests have 
been greatly in- 
creased,” he 
pointed out. “The 
Forest Service 
has developed 
more than 3,000 
camp grounds in 
the National 
Forests, the ma- 
jority of which 
were developed by the Civilian Conservation Corps.” 

When all the C.C.C. recreational accomplishments are 
translated into terms of human welfare and human happi- 
ness, he said, they mean that “millions of our citizens who, 
heretofore, were unable to enjoy the physical, mental, or 
spiritual benefits of the outdoors, are now able to do so.” 

Francis R. Cope, Jr., one of Pennsylvania’s leading con- 
servationists, emphasized the need for a coordinated plan 
of management for state forests in which recreation is 
given its increasingly proper place. 

George H. Wirt, chief forest fire warden of Pennsylvania, 
presented a brief history of the Pennsylvania Forestry As- 
sociation which established the forestry movement in Penn- 
sylvania fifty years ago. The conference was the Golden 
Anniversary Celebration of the Pennsylvania association. 

Professor A. A. Allen, of Cornell University, exhibited 
his remarkable 
sound motion 
pictures of van- 
ishing American 
birds. It was one 
of the highlights 
of the meeting. 

The conference 
was called to or- 
der by H. Glea- 
son Mattoon, 
president of The 
Pennsylvania 
Forestry Associa- 
tion. The prob- 
lems to be dealt 
with were pre- 
sented by Philip 
W. Ayres, a di- 
rector of The 
American Forest- 
ry Association, 
acting for Henry 
S. Graves, presi- 
dent of the Asso- 
ciation, who is 
in Europe. 


HARLAN H. BARROWS 


Of Chicago, Member, Water Re- 
sources Committee of National Re- 
sources Committee. 





GEORGE H. WIRT 


Chief Forest Fire Warden of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 
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MUST THEY STARVE? 


By BEN EAST 


With photographs by the Author 


E sat, five of us, in Holger Johnson’s snug cabin on 
W ciirrens Harbor, on the south shore of Isle Royale, 

one rainy night in late April, 1935, and talked about 
Michigan’s great deer herd and the likelihood that starva- 
tion would strike down hundreds of the animals within 
a year. 

The Michigan Conservation Department had just had an 
impressive object lesson in the winter starvation of big game 
animals. We were on Isle Royale to take back to the main- 
land of the Upper Peninsula eleven moose live-trapped dur- 
ing the winter, as an experimental step to learn what could 
be done to relieve the hunger toll among the moose of 
the Island. 

A year earlier winter starvation had struck the over- 
crowded moose herd with the swiftness and certainty of a 
lightning bolt, leaving dead moose by the hundreds on the 
ridges and in the swamps of Isle Royale when the snow 
melted. The Conservation Department had tried the live- 
trapping in a small way, in the hope of finding at least a 
limited remedy for the sorry conditions. 

This last winter, incidentally, more than fifty moose were 
trapped in a more ambitious project, and of that number 
thirty-eight were transported safely to the mainland, to be 
released in three areas where it is hoped they will establish 
themselves as resident game animals. But in spite of this 
relief effort hunger again riddled the dwindling ranks of the 
{sland herd 
and the future 
of the remain- 
ing moose is 
still black. 

But that is 
another story. 

With the 
object lesson 
of the moose 
before us 
and with the 
memory of 
half a dozen 
gaunt carcas- 
ses we had 
seen that day 
fresh in our 
minds—it was 
natural our 
talk that night 
should turn to 
the threat of 
wide - scale 
starvation in 
Michigan’s 
Winter deer 


yarding areas. 








What the melting snows left behind—seven dead deer found on less than forty 
acres of swamp land. 
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The trail’s end—a fawn’s sorry finish. 


“I can take you to Johnswood Swamp on Drummond 
Island a year from now,” Harry D. Ruhl, chief of the Game 
Division of the Conservation Department declared, “in an 
area of only four thousand acres, that has seen a heavy con- 
centration of hunters for many years and has never known 
a closed season, and show you proof that hundreds of deer 
have died of winter hunger and the complications that 
follow it.” 

Early this past May I went with Ruhl and a party of State 
game men into the Johnswood Swamp, and he made good 
his sorry prophecy. It was not a pretty picture the swamp 
had to unfold, 
of what had 
taken place 
there while 
the winter 
snows were 
heaped to a 
depth of many 
feet. 


In two days 
of searching 
our party COov- 
ered, as near- 
ly as could be 
estimated, a 
little less than 
three hundred 
acres of the 
deer yard. 
This calcula- 
tion was based 
on the number 
of miles each 
man traveled 
afoot and the 
average num- 
ber of yards 
he could see 
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We left Drummond Island convinced that Ruhl’s estiinate was 
sound. Of course if the conditions in the Johnswood Swamp were 
limited to that one deer yard, if other swamps throughout the 
State’s deer territory did not show the same alarming evidence of 
over-browsing, if heavy losses had not already occurred in many 
other districts, the problem would be worth no more than passing 
notice. Unhappily, however, that is not the case. Drummond 
Island does not by any means stand alone as the one region in 
Michigan where the grim specter of winter hunger hangs over 




















Deer hunting is an 
industry in Michi- 
gan—the State li- 
censing nearly 
100,000 deer hunt- 


ers annually. 


into the timber on either side and spot dead deer. This 
latter figure was worked out carefully by recording the dis- 
tance at which each carcass was first seen. 

On the acreage covered thirty-four dead deer were found, 
all fawns of the previous spring that had perished of hunger 
when older animals stripped away the last dwindling rem- 
nants of winter browse within their reach. 

The average was about one dead deer to each eight acres 
of the swamp. Care had been used to select typical areas of 
the yard, some along the Lake Huron beach, some inland. 
On the basis of that evidence Ruhl reached the inescapable 
conclusion that between 300 and 500 deer had died in late 
winter in the 4,000 acre swamp. 

Almost no cedar browse—the winter standby of the white- 
tails in northern Michigan—remained in the area. Balsam 
and other foods on which deer cannot long exist showed 
marked signs of browsing. Dogwood shrubs, young maple 
seedlings and other undergrowth had been eaten down to 
the snowline .winter after winter. 

In a tract of less than forty acres in the Bass Cove district 
along the Lake Huron shore we found eight dead fawns. 
Two fishermen headquartering on the Cove told us they had 
found thirty carcasses in an area of less than a square mile, 
simply by walking through it and without making any sys- 
tematic search for the animals. 





the deer herd. 

Ruhl declares he can name fifty swamps that confront similar 
conditions and have already suffered a heavy loss of deer, and he 
has ample evidence to back his statement. 

Early last winter the Conservation Department found wretched 
proof of similar conditions in yards in Lake and Newaygo Coun- 
ties, near the southern fringe of the deer country in the western 
part of the Lower Peninsula. 
been complicated and made more severe by a long closed season 


The problem in that district has 


on deer. 

When the deer of the 
district were shot out 
nearly to extinction 
many years ago, a closed 
season was _ declared. 
Public sentiment enlist- 
ed behind the ban and it 
has been retained until 
the deer are now eating 
themselves out of house 
and home. The strong 
probability looms that 
an open season will be 
permitted this coming 
November, in the hope 
of thinning the herd, 
starting it back to the 
level where its winter 
range will support it. 


Reports of three 
trained _ investigators 
who inspected deer 
yards in every section of 
the State last winter bear 
out Ruhl’s_ contention 
that the problem of food 
shortage is widespread. F. C. Gillett, one of the three, re- 
ported browse lines and dearth of food in nearly a dozen 
yards. Another investigator told a similar story of the 
yards in three Upper Peninsula counties and the third 
termed conditions “alarming” in the nineteen yards he visit- 
ed in six counties. 

The problem is, of course, not entirely new. It struck in 
the famed Hulbert yard in the Upper Peninsula in 1928 with 
disastrous consequences. In the Turtle Lake district, in 
northeastern Michigan, where private hunting clubs with 
large holdings and small memberships have served to a con- 
siderable extent as game refuges, starvation took its first 
major toll in 1929 and authorities today estimate the losses 
as high as ninety per cent of the original deer herd. 

But on one point the State’s game authorities are agreed. 
The swath cut by hunger this last winter was deeper than 
ever before, on the basis of known evidence. 

Must Michigan, then, join Pennsylvania as a State that 
has more deer than food? Are her northern forests about 
to serve as the stage for a wildlife tragedy comparable to 
that of the Kaibab deer herd or the Jackson Hole elk, and 
on a scale much vaster? Will Michigan be obliged to re- 
verse the established machinery of wildlife conservation 
within the next few years, to kill off the surplus deer and 
prevent hunger, Nature’s grim executioner, from doing the 
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job too well? The whole trouble, it must be kept in mind, 
is shortage of winter browse. Michigan has summer deer 
range aplenty. There can be no simpler way of putting it 
than to say that the State has approximately twenty million 
acres of land over which deer may range and find food in 
abundance from spring to fall, but only about two million 
acres, game men calculate, where they may find food and 
shelter in the months of deep snow and cold storms. 

Nobody wants starvation to take its cruel course if any 
workable way can be found to prevent it. Two alternatives 
seem available wherever there are too many deer and too 
little food. Either more food must be provided or the num- 
ber of deer reduced. 

It’s hardly as simple as that, however. 

The State has tried furnishing feed for the deer. Hay has 
been drawn into the swamps on sleighs and toboggans and 
scattered to the hunger-worn whitetails. It tides them over, 
it checks the inroads of starvation. But it also pauperizes 
the deer, luring them in greater and greater numbers into 
the already over-crowded yards, and calling for more and 
more hay. 

Hay costs money. To provide enough for the deer herd 
that gathers in the yards in December from twenty million 
acres of summer range would cost a lot of money, to say 
nothing of the difficulties of distributing it, and the question 
of just how well deer would winter on a diet of straight hay. 

That method of artificial feeding holds little hope, what- 
ever elsa is to be done. 

Another scheme was tried last winter and the results were 
at least more encouraging. The state sent C.C.C. crews into 
the Luther-Baldwin Game Refuge with instructions to cut 
small blocks of cedar and other timber on which deer feed, 
“checkerboarding” the cuttings through the area to provide 
relief for the starving animals. 

There can be no question that the lives of many deer were 
saved by this plan. Forty-eight hours after a two and a half 
acre plot had been cut the last shred of browse was stripped 
from the trees by the ravenous deer, and the men in charge 
of the work estimated that between 400 and 1,200 animals 
fed in the cuttings and relied upon them when no other 
food was available. Such a program calls for large areas of 
state-owned land in every deer yard, where the cutting can 





Hay will tide them over—check the inroads of starvation—until a better way than 
artificial feeding is found. 
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Burdocks,—sorry food indeed, but stripped bare of their 
dead foliage by the hungry deer of the Johnswood yard. 


be done, however, and even this plan would be costly on a 
statewide basis. 

All in all it seems unlikely that Michigan’s deer herd can 
be maintained on dole for very long. 

When it comes to reducing the herd the problem is no 
simpler. One method has been 
tried on a limited scale. The 
State has live-trapped deer in 
over-browsed swamps, using 
C.C.C. crews for the work, and 
transferred them to other areas 
where food was abundant. 
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But to livetrap deer in whole- 
sale numbers is a big and expen- 
sive job and unless they are 
moved a considerable distance 
they show a marked tendency to 
wander back into home territory. 


That homing instinct is one of 
the major trouble-making factors 
in the whole situation, incidental- 
ly. Deer are prone to return to 
the same yard winter after win- 
ter and when their food supplies 
fail they stay on and starve rather 
than migrate a few miles to a 
swamp where plenty of browse 
awaits them. There is, for ex- 
ample, a swamp on Drummond 
Island within a few miles of 
Johnswood, where the cedar has 
hardly been touched. Yet young 
deer (Continuing on page 483) 




















REDWOOD 


Sequoia sempervirens (Lambert) Endlicher 


hemisphere before the glacial periods, is now confined to 

an area of less than 1,500,000 acres. It grows in an irregular 
strip scarcely thirty-five miles wide and 500 miles long, extending 
along the west slope of the Pacific coast from the Chetco River in 
southwestern Oregon to Salmon Creek Canyon, about one hundred 
miles south of San Francisco in Monterey County, California. The 
trees grow from sea level to approximately 3,000 feet above the sea, 
on flats and seaward slopes subject to frequent, heavy fogs. 

The redwood and its close Sierra relative the Bigtree, Sequoia 
gigantea, are the largest, and probably the oldest, examples of life in 
North America, if not in the world. Lambert, of London, published 
the first description of redwood in 1803, under the name Taxodium 
sempervirens, in the belief that it was related to the southern cypress. 
In 1847, believing it to be a distinct genus, the name Sequoia was 
given by a German botanist, Endlicher, to honor the half-breed 
Cherokee chief Sequoyah who formulated an alphabet for his tribe, 
and sempervirens is from the Latin, meaning “always green.” It may 
have been used originally in the assumption that redwood is an ever- 
green variety of the southern cypress. 

Although not as longlived as the Bigtree nor as great in girth, it 
grows to a greater height than any other American tree. On flats 
under good conditions it grows to be 350 feet high and from twenty 
to twenty-seven feet in diameter. The oldest redwood found during 
investigations by the Forest Service was twenty-one feet in diameter 
and 1,373 years old. Another tree fifteen feet in diameter and 270 
feet high, described by Prof. W. R. Dudley was 2,171 years old. 
Accurate ring counts cannot be secured without destroying the tree, 
but it is assumed that redwoods 300 feet high and twenty feet or more 
in diameter may approach an age of 2,000 years. Most of the red- 
woods cut in commercial operations are from 400 to 800 years old. 
These are from three to ten feet in diameter, and 200 to 275 feet tall. 

The larger trees have a straight, slightly tapered, heavily buttressed 
trunk, clear for more than one hundred feet, with an open round 
topped crown of relatively short horizontal branches spreading with 
a downward tendency. The crowns may occupy a third to a half of 
the total length. Those of young trees ten to fifteen inches in diam- 
eter are narrowly conical and may extend to the ground. 

The sharply pointed, flat, bright, deep yellow green leaves of the 
lower branches and young saplings stand out stiffly on opposite sides 
of the twigs and vary from one-third of an inch to an inch in length, 
while on the main stem of the branches they may occur as several 
overlapping lines of closely pressed scale-like forms. The leaves of 
each season’s growth may remain on the tree for three or four years, 
and then cling to the branches for another one or two years after 
they are dead. 

Tiny male and female flowers are on different branches of the 
same tree. The flower buds form in the autumn near the ends of the 
previous year’s shoots. In the late winter or early spring the stami- 
nate flowers develop as small greenish yellow bodies in the axils of the 
leaves, while the more broadly egg-shaped pistillate flowers are terminal. 

By early September of the same year the pistillate flowers ma- 
ture into dull, purplish brown, egg-shaped cones about an inch long, 
and half as broad. Closely packed under each cone scale are four 
or five small russet brown, wing-margined seeds which are shed 
slowly, and carried comparatively short distances by the wind. They 
are about one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter and when clean will 
run about 123,000 to the pound. The cones remain on the trees 
several months after losing their seeds. 


ke redwood, whose family covered most of the northern 


Rearing its crown to heights of over 300 feet, the coast Redwood of 
California is the taller and more graceful of the two species of Sequoia. 
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The soft red brown bark of old trees has a grayish 
hue and is longitudinally fissured. It is fibrous and 
spongy, may be a foot thick, and is highly resistant to 
fire. Beneath this is a firm, thin, cinnamon red layer 
of more closely pressed bark. 

Redwood is named for the soft, straight grained, 
moderately strong heartwood which varies in color 
from a light cherry to a dark mahogany, as well as for 
the color of the bark. The narrow sapwood is almost 
white. Air-dry heartwood weighs twenty-four to twenty- 
six pounds to the cubic foot. This is similar to the 
weight of the wood of northern white pine, to which it 
compares favorably in strength and stiffness. The wood 
is several pounds heavier than that of the Bigtree and is 
stronger. It is easy to work, shrinks and swells but 
little, takes paint well, and resists decay and insects. 
Railroad ties, tanks, flumes, silos, bee keeper’s supplies, 
shingles, siding, ceiling, doors, general mill work and 
furniture are among its chief uses. Efforts have been 
made to manufacture fiber board for insulation and 
other purposes from the thick, fibrous bark. 

Recent estimates indicate the region contains about 
fifty-seven billion board feet, although in 1909 there 





was estimated to be over one hundred billion board The bright yellow green leaves of the lower 

feet. In 1934, the commercial cut of redwood was re- branches stand out stiffly on opposite sides of the 

ported as 282,149,000 board feet, but from 1900 to twigs and remain on the tree three or four years. 

1930 the average annual cut was close to 500,000,000 Those on the main branches are scale-like. The 
i board feet. Individual acres yielding over 100,000 board egg-shaped cones are scarcely an inch long and 
; feet of saw timber are not infrequent, and some acres mature in a single season. 


of unusually large trees are reported to have produced 
a million board feet. 

Although many seeds are produced nearly every year 
only fifteen to twenty-five per cent are perfect and the 
germination is low, so that reproduction would be poor 
were it not for the many vigorous sprouts which are 
produced from the stumps, root collar and roots of 
old as well as young trees. This quality, combined with 
the successful efforts to include redwood groves in 
national and state parks as well as in National Forests 
give assurance that the commercially important red- 
j wood may not be lumbered to extinction. 

None of the ordinary wood rotting fungi grow in 
redwood timber and the tree is singularly free from 
fungus diseases. A so-called brown rot is the only 
known disease of the trunk. This causes portions of the 
butt to assume the properties of charcoal and to crum- 
ble into a fine powder. It is, however, so limited as to 
cause little concern. Similarly, there are no insects 
that cause material harm and the wood is immune from 
the attacks of termites. Even fire does relatively little 
damage to trees which have acquired a thick bark, but 
the young growth is killed or seriously injured. The 
frequent “goose pens” in the larger trees are evidence Redwood bark is reddish gray in color, fibrous in 
that persistently repeated fires will make inroads upon texture and gives a fluted appearance to the tree. 
them, and at the same time, of the amazing ability of 

the tree to maintain life, by healing over injuries _—_ 

wherever living tissue remains. + i , ¥ 

Redwood requires a moist, cool climate of high hu- 
midity as shown by its dependence upon the Pacific 
coast fogs. It does not thrive in a dry or warm climate, 
but will stand temperatures ranging from 15 to 100 
degrees Fahrenheit. The best stands are on protected 
flats and benches along streams or on moderate west 
slopes opening toward the sea. Thirty to sixty inches of : 
rain falls in the autumn and winter and sea fogs bathe a 4 i 
the region in summer. It grows in mixture with Douglas *~* ) ase 
fir, tanbark oak, Sitka spruce, Port Orford cedar, west- we." ait cis . 
ern red cedar, and western hemlock. Where conditions 
ole Ws genres ao gies — “ iy,” The natural range of Redwood is limited to a narrow 
= ‘oer a —_ - er Ses an 6 strip extending along the Pacific Coast from south- 
‘ee present range have met with little success. westeen Gagan Ger chout 300 calles bane Calliecnin. 









































This giant bullfrog tipped the scales 


at three pounds! 


its croakers, pipers, fluters, tenors and _bassos, 
would be a praiseworthy combination without the 
shrill soprano of the little hyla frog, or “spring peeper,” 
from that ranging all the way down the scale to the deep 
throated rumbling of Master Bullfrog. He is truly the 


N O properly equipped frog and toad orchestra, with 


base fiddle of the organi- 
zation; and up through 
the memories of child- 
hood comes dreamingly 
his voice out of the mist of 
years into the city ways— 
a voice sounding perhaps 
far and not without mel- 
ody froma reed and brush- 
grown country pond. 
Frequently his hoarse 
remarks are more to be 
admired at a distance 
than close at hand. They 
do on occasion rise to a 
sonorous, full throated, 
bellowing character re- 
minding one of the an- 
gry complaints of a chal- 
lenging bull, hence lead- 
ing the pioneers in Amer- 
ica to apply to the am- 
phibian his distinctive 
name. He does not favor 
chorus work as do va- 
rious frogs and toads so 
vocal in spring and sum- 
mer. The _ bullfrog is 
more of an independent 
singer. He may call from 
his place, being answered 
by another of his kind; 
he will be loud spoken 
for a period, then persis- 
tently silent, not keeping 
up an incessant clamor 
like the wood-frog or the 
hordes of so-styled 
“spring peepers.” 
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There is quite an industry in raising giant frogs for the 


market—this woman frog-farmer has built a beautiful 


pool in her backyard. 
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MASTER BULLFROG 


Photographs by the American Frog Canning Company 


By HARRY EDWARD MILLER 


His most musical call was likened generations ago by 
many human listeners to the words: “Jug-o-rum! Jug-o- 
rum! Jug-o-rum!”; to other listeners the deeply nasal 
notes sound as though the frog was saying, in a long 
drawn out fashion: “Go-a-round! Go-a-round! Go-a-round!” 

The bullfrog is not limited to this call, for he will utter 


croaking notes when in 
the mood; furthermore, 
his vocabulary is_ in- 
creased by a terrifying, 
almost human-like scream, 
a startling cry sent forth 
when the amphibian is 
frightened. To find any 
thing in nature to com- 
pare with that blood- 
curdling sound,—the mys- 
tical, horrifying clamor of 
the spade-footed toad, 
must be considered the 
weird shriek of the great- 
horned owl; the awe-in- 
spiring, unearthly wail of 
the red fox at midnight; 
or the uncanny yowling 
of a wild-cat in the 
depths of the forest after - 
daylight hours have gone. 

Tame bullfrogs are 
among the most engaging 
of reptile pets. Even in 
captivity they will not re- 
fuse occasionally to ex- 
press themselves vocally. 
It is unwise to confine 
bullfrogs in an aquarium 
or other enclosure where 
fish, smaller frogs, or 
toads are dwellers, since 
Master Bullfrog has cer- 
tain cannibalistic tenden- 
cies. His bill of fare is 
a greatly varied one. It 
comprises in his native 
haunts not only toads 
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and frogs, but small fish, small snakes, worms, crayfish, 
small turtles, salamanders, water insects of many kinds, 
snails, shrimps, larvae of dragon-flies, mosquitoes, May- 
flies, mice and other small rodents. Bullfrogs may even 
seize small water birds at times, particularly if the frog 
happens to be of unusual size. Indeed, the list could be 
considerably length- 
ened. But at the same 
time, of course, this 
amphibian has a dozen 
or more enemies ready 
to make a meal of him. 

Those acquainted 
with the habits of the 
bullfrog have learned 
he often favors deeper 
water and is more 
aquatic than many of 
his frog neighbors. 
Millponds, lakes, riv- 
ers and coves attract 
the bullfrog. He does 
not care to stray far 
from these except on 
unusual occasions, and 
many times he may be 
seen in such waters, 
perhaps with just his 
head or part of it pro- 
truding above the sur- 
face. Disturbed, he drops quietly below; soon he may ap- 
pear at a marked distance, possibly surveying the scene 
with no more than his nose and eyes displayed. He often 
has favorite perches where he basks at leisure—on some 
stone, log, or stump rising slightly out of the water. 

There are seasons when bullfrogs are observed some dis- 
tance from the water closest at hand; especially in the 
mating season do wandering moods apparently control 
them. Again, these frogs have been described as marching 
with considerable armies from one pond to another, though 
there is no reasonable explanation for this change of 
residence. 

All frogs and toads have there enemies, and Master Bull- 


made to pay. 





Raising frogs is an interesting hobby, is not difficult, and can be 


This frog-farmer is looking over his 


frog shares fortunes with the rest of his cousins. He is a 
choice tidbit for large fish, and smaller fish seize smaller 
frogs; the same is true of snakes, turtles, hawks, owls, 
water birds, skunks and several other of the bird and ani- 
mal creation. He has more dangers still since he frequents 
deeper water than most frogs; those smaller amphibians 
seem to know enough 
to favor shallow water 
where enemies are not 
so numerous. 

In all the croaker 
realm, the bullfrog is 
not likely to be con- 
fused with any frog 
unless the much small- 
er meadow-green frog, 


inhabiting often the 
same waters where the 
bullfrog is found. 


Master Bullfrog is the 
largest of all the more 
than two thousand va- 
rieties of frogs and 
toads known to the 
world, with the one 
exception of the mon- 
ster specimen in 
French West Africa, 
a frog described by 
the naturalist, Dr. 
Thomas Barbour, as “heavy as a good sized terrier.” 
Bullfrogs do not, ordinarily, cease to grow before their 
fourth year, and are at breeding maturity when three years 
of age. Individuals have been recorded by responsible 
authorities that weighed more than seven pounds, measur- 
ing a foot and a half in length. Owing to its size, the 
bullfrog is a favorite for supplying frogs-legs, that table 
delicacy of epicureans, a savory dish relished by the an- 
cients as early as the old Roman empire. Frog farms are 
maintained in certain communities to cater to the trade. 
In spite of some giants mentioned among their kind, 
the average size of what we call large bullfrogs is not over 
seven or eight inches, males (Continuing on page 488) 
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TREES AND THEIR USES 
No. 18 REDWOOD 


Wr THESE TREES ARE OF GREAT 
RY SC\ENTIFIC VALUE IN THAT THEY ARE AMONG] - 
¥ THE FEW SURVIVING RELICS OF A FORMER 
PERIOD. ONCE GROWING OVER A LARGE 

PORTION OF THE EARTH'S SURFACE, THE 
PRESENT RANGE OF THE REDWOOD TREE ff 
1S LIMITED TO REGIONS WHERE SEA-FOGS FF 
BLOW LANDWARD FROM THE PACIFIC OCEAN. F 
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EOWOODS, AMONG THE TALLEST OF 








THE REOWOOD \o A LONG-LIVED TREE. IT 19 











LIVING THINGS, SOMETIMES REACH A 
HEIGHT OF 350 FEET AND A DIAMETER OF 
20 FEET. THEY BELONG TO THE re 
SEQUOIA FAMILY AND ARE FOUND 978i 2 
IN A NARROW STRIP OF LAND ASS 
NEAR THE PACIFIC COAST IN on 
¥ 45° OREGON AND NORTHERN 
* CALIFORNIA, AT ALTITUDES 
NOT GREATER THAN THREE 
THOUSAND FEET. 
REOWOODS HAVE TWOFORMS OF 
LEAVES, SCALY BUS, AMD COMES 
THAT MATURE il ONE SEASOK, 
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POSSIBLE FOR ONE NOW STANDING TO HAVE EXISTED 
CENTURIES BEFORE THE CHRIGTIAN ERA. 
NO OTHER TREE /A/ THE WORLD, WITH 
THE EXCEPTION OF THE 8/6 TREE, ANOTHER. 
SPECIES OF THE SEQLOIA, HAS AROLISED SO 
MUCH COMMENT MOR ATTRACTED $0 MAKY 
VISITORS. FORTUMATELY, MAY OF JHE 
REDWOODS ARE UNDER GOVERMENT 
PROTECTION AND WILL BE PRESERVED FOR 
FUTURE GENERATIONS. 
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MJ 
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THE WOOD OF THE REDWOODS RESISIS DECAY AND THE 


ATTACK OF INGECTS. IT HAS A VARIETY OF UIGES AND TAKES A 
FINE POLISH. 

















Drought Committee Blames Homestead Laws— Advocates 
Long-Term Program of Readjustment 


A mistaken homesteading policy, wartime 
demands which stimulated over-cropping and 
over-grazing, and the encouragement of a 
system of agriculture which could not be 
both permanent and prosperous, were given 
by the President’s Great Plains Drought 
Area Committee, in its report of August 27, 
as the primary causes of that region’s pres- 
ent emergency, which has been felt over a 
wide territory in the form of dust storms and 
economic disaster. The Homestead Act of 
1862, limiting an individual holding to 160 
acres, is characterized by the committee when 
applied to Great Plains conditions as “al- 
most an obligatory vow of poverty.” 

“If we allow the Great Plains to become an 
economic desert,” warns the committee, “our 
democracy is endangered.” The problem, the 
report concludes, involves more than the 2,- 
500,000 people now living on farms. It ex- 
tends to nearly 10,000,000 who are in the 
states affected, and ultimately reaches the 
more than 120,000,000 people of the nation. 
“The basic cause of the present Great Plains 
situation,” reiterates the report, “is an at- 
tempt to impose upon the region a system 
of agriculture to which the plains are not 
adapted—to bring into a semi-arid region 
methods which on the whole, are suitable 
only for a humid region. 

“Fortunately or unfortunately,” reports the 
committee, “the settlement of the Western 
Plains occurred at the end of what appears 
to have been a forty-year dry period and at 
the beginning of a wet period which has ap- 


parently terminated.” While these climatic 
attributes, which cannot be altered by any 
act of man, may slowly become changed for 
better or worse, by natural weather cycles, it 
is pointed out in the report that “ihe strip- 
ping off of the mellow top soil by unre- 
strained erosion, down to less absorptive, less 
tractable sub-soil, is the equivalent of an un- 
favorable soil-climate change.” Thus by ex- 
cessive plowing and overgrazing, the natural 
cover of millions of acres has been destroyed, 
and the loose soil exposed to the winds, and 
to washing by the rains. In many parts of 
the area there has been a decline in the 
ground water level. The committee esti- 
mates that eighty per cent of the Great 
Plains area is now in some stage of erosion, 
and that fifteen per cent has been seriously 
and permanently injured. 

With this in mind the committee empha- 
sizes that basic to all other objectives of a 
program in which the Federal Government 
must take the initiative with the fullest co- 
operation of the states and local governments, 
is to “arrest the wastage of soil by erosion 
and make efficient use of the water resources 
of the region,” for—“in a land of little rain 
it is imperative that water should never be 
allowed needlessly to go to waste.” 

The program which would render future 
droughts less disastrous, offered by the com- 
mittee, emphasizes that this is a long-term 
program of readjustment and reorganization 
in which nothing proposed is expected or in- 
tended to impair the independence of the in- 


dividual farmer. It is designed toward the 
most efficient utilization of the natural re- 
sources of the Great Plains area. 

To the end that the practices which have 
destroyed the sod and dessicated the soil 
will be changed or abandoned the committee 
recommends strip cropping and the planting 
of shelter trees, contour plowing, listing, ter- 
racing, and such soil conserving practices as 
re-grassing. The continuation of public ac- 
quisition of lands is supported, and the sug- 
gestion made for the consideration of possi- 
bilities of legally restraining owners from 
using their holdings in ways which will ul- 
timately destroy them or endanger neighbor- 
ing property. Other recommendations are of 
a social and economic nature such as would 
modify unsound tax systems, encourage re- 
groupings of populations and stabilize land 
tenure. 

Morris L. Cooke, Administrator of Rural 
Electrification Administration, is chairman of 
the committee, which includes Hugh H. Ben- 
nett, Chief of Soil Conservation Service; 
Frederick H. Fowler, Director of Drainage 
Basin Study, National Resources Committee; 
Francis C. Harrington, Chief Engineer of 
Works Progress Administration; Harry L. 
Hopkins, Administrator of Works Progress 
Administration; Richard C. Moore, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. A.; John C. Page, Acting 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation; 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
and Rexford G. Tugwell, Administrator of 
Resettlement Administration. 
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Fire-swept Isle Royale—one-fourth of the land area of the proposed National Park in Lake Superior was burned over in 


August. 


The shaded sections of the map above indicate the burned area, 36,000 acres in extent. 
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(Story on page 474.) 
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The New International PD-80 Power Unit 


—the Only 6-Cylinder Diesel 


That Can Be 
Cranked by Hand 


@ With the introduction of the new Model 
PD-80 Diesel Power Unit, the valuable features 
of International Harvester Diesel Engine de- 
sign have become available to many new users 
of heavy-duty power. This big 6-cylinder en- 
gine, with its 4%-in. bore and 64-in. stroke, 
develops a maximum of 100 h. p. and delivers 
80 h. p. under continuous load. 


The new International PD-80 starts as a con- 
ventional gasoline engine and is as easy to 
crank as any gasoline engine of its size. After 
the engine has warmed up for two or three 
minutes the operator easily converts it to full 
Diesel operation by turning a conveniently 
placed crank one-quarter turn. Even in the 
coldest weather the engine parts are thor- 
oughly warmed during this starting period, 
assuring full heat from compression to give 
a snappy Diesel start and efficient Diesel operation. 


The new Model PD-80 is the latest addition to a line of 
power units ranging in size from 12 h. p. to more than 100 
h. p.— backed by a nation-wide network of Company-owned 
branches and dealers. The International Industrial Power 
line also includes TracTracTors (crawlers) in three sizes and 
Wheel Tractors for all kinds of work. Check your power 


requirements with the nearest branch or industrial dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 





The Model PD-80 operating a sawmill. It provides sufficient power for a sawmill with 
a capacity of 11,000 to 22,000 board feet in 10 hours—an example of the amount of work 
that can be done by this new International Diesel. 








SPECIFICATIONS 


International Model PD-80 


Maximum Horsepower (corrected to sea 
level barometric pressure and 60° F— 
power unit fully equipped) 

Horsepower, Continuous Load (80% of maxi- 
mum horsepower) 

Number of Cylinders 

Bore and Stroke, inches.................ses00 4% x 6% 


Clutch Diameter, inches 
Clutch Torque, pound feet 


Flywheel Housing S.A.E. No. 1 

Fuel Used Diesel Fuel 

*Belt Pulley Diameter, inches 

*Belt Pulley Face, inches 

*Belt Speed, feet per minute 

Overall Length, inches (including starting 
crank but not belt pulley) 

Overall Width, inches (24-inch turning 
radius of starting crank not included)..... 

Overall Height on welded steel base, inches 

Approximate Weight, fully equipped includ- 

ing welded steel base, pounds 


*Belt pulley is special equipment—other sizes available. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Fee every job in the pro- 
tection, preservation and 
management of the forest 
there is a dependable TRUE 
TEMPER Tool. 

THE 
AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Makers of Essential Tools 







Write today for 32-page 
Handbook describing this 
famous line of essential 
tools It’s free. 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL POWER CONFERENCE 
AND ITS RELATION TO FORESTRY 


By COLONEL JOSEPH HYDE PRATT 


The Third International Power Confer- 
ence was held at Washington, D. C., Septem- 
ber 7 to 12, and in attendance there were 
approximately two thousand delegates from 
fifty countries, all. interested in some phase 
of power development, production, utilization, 
or conservation. 

Eighteen subjects or papers were presented, 
and the number of papers prepared for 
each subject varied from six to twenty-one, 
with an average of thirteen. The members 
preparing their papers were from twenty- 
nine countries, as follows: Algeria, Argen- 
tine, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Brazil, Can- 
ada, China, Chile, Costa Rica, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, Norway, Poland, Roumania, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Union of South 
Africa and the United States. 

That forestry problems should be consid- 
ered and discussed at a power conference 
may at first glance be thought out of place, 
but this is far from being the case. In 
fact, it is highly appropriate for one type 
of power so largely dependent on forests 
for its continuance—water power. And it 
was largely in connection with subjects re- 
lating to this type of power that forestry 
was considered. 

There were two general subjects under 
which the discussion of forestry problems 
were considered. These were national and 
regional planning for the most efficient 
utilization of natural resources and special 
problems in regional planning. 

While most of the authors considered and 
discussed these subjects principally from 
the power standpoint, several, however, real- 
ized the dependence of water-power on the 
preservation and conservation of forests, the 
prevention of erosion and soil conservation, 
and so stated. These references were prin- 
cipally from Swedish and American authors. 

The principal papers that dealt with prob- 
lems that had a relation to forestry were: 
“Planning for Natural Resources in Ameri- 
ca,” by Stuart Chase; “National and Re- 
gional Planning and their Relation to the 
Conservation of Natural Resources,” (Nor- 
way), by Professor Ingvar Wedervang, Ph.D.; 
“Alluvial Deposits in Reservoirs, Their Im- 
portance and the Means to Lessen or Pre- 
vent Them,” (Italy), by Professor Ing. 
Macao Visentini; “National and Regional 
Planning and their Relation to the Conserva- 
tion of Natural Resources,” (United States) 
by W. S. Finlay, Jr.; “Utilization of Small 
Water Powers,’ (United States) by H. H. 
Bennett; “Silting of Four Large Reservoirs 
in South Africa,” by A. D. Lewis: and “To- 
ward Stability in Our Natural Resources,” 
(United States) by T. W. Norcross. 

Mr. Chase referred to “our national pol- 
icy” as one which had been to rid “the 
Republic of all responsibility for the Public 
Domain as rapidly as possible.” Save for 
the area of the original Thirteen Colonies, 
the nation has owned and then practically 
given away the rest of its territory, except 
some poor land which it retained, he said. 
In recent years, however, the government has 
been buying back portions of “its largesse 
at very substintial figures per acre, in an 
attempt to check the gross waste and mis- 
management of unrestricted exploitation.” 
The recipients of the government bounty 
have considered that they had an inalienable 
property right to perpetuity and that the 
government could in no way supervise land 
or water use. 

The result, “r. Chase states, has been: 


That pulling pillars in an ore mine has 
caused the collapse and destruction of farm 
land above. That dumping refuse in streams 
has been a detriment to, if not poisoning 
of, communities further down the line. That 
pumping of great quantities of underground 
water, which may have benefited a given 
land owner, has been at the cost of lower. 
ing the water table for the whole community, 
That the stripping of forests and the mis- 
use of land in the headwaters of streams has 
resulted in disastrous flood down stream, 
siltage of reservoirs, and decline in power 
head below. That bad agricultural practices 
have encouraged erosion and filled neighbor- 
ing farms with gravel and waste. That 
burning over private grass lands has often 
started runaway forest fires. 

Mr. Chase said: “After three centuries of 
irresponsible exploitation, nature’s bins are 
empty over great areas, while the cumula- 
tive speed of technological change has de- 
prived other communities of the means of 
livelihood,” and asked: “How long can man 
violate the ecology of a continent?” 

If man is to continue living on this earth 
and his children after him, he must not 
violate indefinitely the balance of nature, he 
said. Under natural conditions land and 
water resources are in nicely articulated ad- 
jusiment; but if the adjustment is upset, 
the resources decline, usually, at a_progres- 
sive pace. 

The first white men in North America 
found a continent in equilibrium; but three 
hundred years later the continent is all bu’ 
unrecognizable. National resource planning is 
necessary and, according to Mr. Chase, our 
aim should be to: 

1. “Hold soil, water, forest, grass at par. 
Over any reasonable time period, never al- 
low net depletion. Keep inflow balanced 
against outflow. 

2. “For minerals, keep the rate of exploi- 
tation at a minimum, by rigid prevention of 
needless waste, and by research in the field 
of substituting minerals abundant in_ the 
earth’s crust for those which are rare. 

“On these two principles, the resource base 

principles, r 
remains solid to perpetuity in respect to 
land and water, declines at a minimum rate 
in respect to minerals.” 

In carrying out this planning certain prin- 
ciples must be conceded. Under forest 
principles, a permanent yield of raw tim- 
ber; annual growth for the nation as a 
whole if not for a given region; forest man- 
agement to preserve soils against erosion. 
to halt forest fires, to keep water supplies 
pure, to keep floods at a minimum, to hold 
levels of artesian basins, to maintain wild- 
life and fisheries, to promote recreation; and 
the use of tree crops—nuts, persimmons, mul- 
berries, etc..—as food for man and beast. 

Under grass principles, a permanent yield 
of pasture for animal food, strict regulation 
against overgrazing, and consequent destruc- 
tion of the sod; and grass management, like 
forest management, to preserve soils against 
erosion—both wind and water—to safeguard 
water supplies and for flood control. 

Under crop land principles, the preserva 
tion of the physical soil against erosion by 
terracing, strip planting, contour plowing, 
crop rotation and the avoidance of slopes 
running higher than five per cent. : 

Under marsh land principles, never drain 
marshes unless the need is very urgent— 
either for food supply or mosquito control, 
as marshes constitute natural reservoirs 10r 
flood control and are far cheaper than dams 
and artificial reservoirs, are the natural 
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HE necessity of regulating drainage, and cleans out old 
this country’s water distribu- ditches to restore their useful- 
tion has long been recognized as ness. Dynamite breaks up com- 
vitally important. Huge levees, pacted subsoil to enable it to ab- 
large dams, great reservoirs and sorb and retain run-off of rains 
channel improvements in major and melted snow. Dynamite cleans 
streams are all part of the pro- out water holes and reservoirs to 
gram to retard the devastating supply livestock with water. 
effects of floods and drought. For every one of these different 
And the mighty power of dyna- jobs, Du Pont makes a particular 
mite has been a key factorin mak- kind of dynamite that will do its 
ing every one of these projects work with the greatest possible 
possible. efficiency. And du Pont is ready 
Controlling the flow of waters at all times to give you willing 
in “up-stream” areas—the little assistance with any blasting 
springs and streams where big problem. 
river systems originate—is an Write to the address below for 
equally important duty of dyna- two free booklets just published: 
mite. “Blasting Ditches with Du Pont 
Dynamite straightens channels Explosives” and “Blasting Gullies 
of streams to control the direction with Du Pont Explosives.” Each 
and volume of water. Dynamite gives complete, illustrated instruc- 
blasts new ditches for better tions on these subjects. 


DU PONT ON THE AIR—Listen to “The Cavalcade of America” every 
Wednesday evening, 8. p. m. E. S. T. over CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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These 3 pictures show 
how dynamite cleans out 
holes filled in from soil 


erosion. 


RES us pat OFF 


E. Il. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Protect Our 
SONG BIRDS 


by getting an Ever-Set Sparrow 
Trap and help destroy the English 
Sparrows, which drive away our 
song birds and destroy their nests. 





Never Fails to Work 


THE EVER-SET TRAP is simple in con- 
struction; automatic in action. Nothing to 
wear out or get out-of-order. Rust proof 
and easily cleaned. Catches from 10 to 25 
sparrows daily. 


The song birds feed upon insects 
which destroy the trees, while the 
sparrow feeds on seeds and grain. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Ever-set is the perfect sparrow trap— 
simple, sure, effective. It is positively 
guaranteed to give complete satisfaction, 
or we will immediately refund every cent 
of your money upon return of trap in good 
condition. 


Order Yours Now 


Simply mail us your check or money order 
for only $4.25—and we'll send your EVER- 
SET TRAP prepaid. After you own one, 
you'll know why there are over 20,000 in 
use today. 


EVER-SET TRAP CO. 
1807 Pine Acre Ave. 


Davenport Iowa 





























New York State College 
of Forestry 


5 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Undergraduate courses of four 
years are offered in forestry 
leading to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science. There is also 
opportunity for graduate work 
in several branches of forestry 
leading to advanced degrees. 

The College has ample labo- 
ratories and classrooms in Wil- 
liam L. Bray Hall and the 
Louis Marshall Memorial 
Building. It has forest prop- 
erties approximating 20,000 
acres that serve for demonstra- 
tion, research and _ instruction 
in forestry. 

Special laboratories for in- 
struction in wood technology, 
in pulp and paper-making, in 
kiln-drying and timber-treating 
and a portable sawmill are 
other features of this institu- 
tion. 


Catalog Mailed on Request 
Samue N. Sprinc, Dean 
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breeding grounds of wild fowl and of cer- 
tain fur bearing animals, and as the drain- 
age of marshes has proved costly folly in 
great areas of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


Mr. Chase believes that if the above prin- 
ciples are followed that the terms of nature 
will be met; and a region or a continent 
will no longer go down hill. The _princi- 
ple of balance is sound, but the introduction 
must be gradual, accompanied by a great 
program of reforestation in cut-over areas, 
and on lands now in crops which should 
go back to forests. Some day the metals 
may be gone, but land and water go on 
forever; if we care to work with nature, 
their values need never decline and are our 
real protection. 


Mr. Norcross in discussing Mr. Chase’s 
and other papers was largely in accord 
with the forestry and land-use principles 
of Mr. Chase; and he stated that one of 
the ultimate aims of land-use planning for 
the conservation of natural resources is to 
so regulate land-use, that, within reasonable 
limits, the production of materials and serv- 
ice—and that includes the production of 
power—from the land’s natural resources 
may become a calculable quantity; but to 
reach this point a coordinated national pro- 


gram of land-use planning and adequate 
land management is required. 
It is assumed that forest land in_ its 


primeval state preserves what may be termed 
a natural balance. 

Mr. Norcross calls attention to the in- 
fluence of forest cover and range vegetation 
in checking excess run-off of rains, thereby 
aiding to control floods and erosion, in de- 
creasing the silting of reservoirs, and in 


maintaining a higher primary power in water 
power development. He also believes that 
more submarginal land should be brought 
into forested areas, and that larger areas 
of forest land should be brought under fed. 
eral or state control, if the desired results 
are to be obtained. He stated that present 
conditions have been brought about largely 
by the misuse of land, but that they can be 
rectified through efficient land-use planning. 

In closing his discussion, Mr. Norcross 
made the following statement: “Land misuse 
resulting in complete upset of the balance 
preserved by nature has precipitated national 
catastrophies throughout the world. Devasta- 
tion of productive land areas has often re- 
duced entire peoples to a near-savage state, 
has been at the root of disorders and force- 
ful reorganizations ranging from _ tribal 
movements to wholesale migrations and dis- 
astrous wars. History is full of class up. 
risings, bitter and long drawn out, which 
are in many cases easily traceable to land 
misuse and unbalance) land ownership. The 
protection of the nation from any degree 
of such disturbances is, of course, the duty 
of those in whose hands rests the respon- 
sibility for land-use management and plan- 
ning.” 

In connection with the papers on the silt- 
ing of reservoirs and utilization of small 
water powers, the need of forest protection 
and conservation on the head waters of our 
streams, and the need of soil conservation 
and erosion control were emphasized. 

The amount of elective energy that will 
be produced from water power in the future 
will depend largely on whether or not our 
forest areas are maintained, protected and 
conserved. 


FIRE DESTROYS ONE-FOURTH OF ISLE ROYALE 


One-fourth of the land area of the pro- 
posed Isle Royale National Park area, in Lake 
Superior, was burned over in the fire which 
started on July 25 in slash left after a recent 
lumbering operation on the island. The fire, 
which is believed to have been started by a 
picnicker, burned between 32,000 and 36,000 
acres of the 132,000 acres of land and lakes 
included in the island. 

About 1,600 C.C.C. enrollees and _ sixty 
skilled supervisors from the National Park 
Service and the Forest Service struggled dur- 
ing most of August for its control. It was 
not considered to be safe until a period of 
protracted rain on August 28. The area is 
described by Chief Forester John D. Coff- 
man, who was present during the most criti- 
cal periods, as the “toughest in the United 
States in which to provide fire control on a 
large scale.” 


In addition to the isolated location of the 
island, whose only contact with the mainland 
is by boat or airplane, the fire occurred dur- 
ing a period of high winds, extreme dry- 
ness, and low humidity, and was further 
complicated by the lack of adequate equip- 
ment. Only a small portion of the island is 
provided with roads, so the men were fre- 
quently required to walk miles before reach- 
ing the fire. Supplementing the boats which 
were chartered for the emergency, Navy am- 
phibian planes were used for spotting the 
fires and directing the crews, and a network 
with eleven radios was set up. 

No reports have been received as to the 
extent to which old forest growth was de- 
stroyed, but the fact that the fire mounted 
into the tree crowns on a number of occa- 
sions indicates its severity. 


WYCKOFF NEW DIRECTOR OF FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION 


Stephen N. Wyckoff, for thirteen years in 
charge of the Western Office of Blister Rust 
Control of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Northern Rocky Mountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station with head- 
quarters at Missoula, Montana. He succeeds 
Lyle F. Watts, who recently became Regional 
Forester for the Central States Region, with 
headquarters at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The bulk of the recent blister rust control 
work carried on by Mr. Wyckoff has been in 
cooperation with the Forest Service, the State 
of Idaho, timberland owners in the Inland 
Empire, and the C.C.C. The regular appro- 
priation of about $500,000 has been supple- 
mented during the past two years with 
allotments totaling over $6,000,000 from the 
Works Progress Administration. 


Mr. Wyckoff is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California, and received his original 
appointment in the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1919. He has had a varied experi- 
ence in research, administrative and _tech- 
nical positions. ; 

He is widely recognized as a leader in the 
field of white pine blister rust control and 
for his service to conservation in the North- 
west. He brings to his new position a wide 
background and understanding of the eco- 
nomic and silvicultural problems of the West 
and, particularly, of the Northern Rocky 
Mountain region. 

The Northern Rocky Mountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station is carrying on 1- 
vestigations in forest management, range 
management, fire protection, and other forest 
problems in the region comprising Montana, 
northern Idaho and eastern Washington. 
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THE MAYFLOWER 


Seeing Washington 
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Visitors from the Seven Seas instinctively turn to The 
Mayflower, Washington’s Modern Hotel .. . this is the 
meeting place and social axis of America’s Pulsating 


Capital City . . . your stay is incomplete without en- 
joyment of the unrivaled cuisine of the Presidential 
Dining Room . . . and there’s Dancing with Cocktails 


every week day in the Mayflower Lounge. 


Rates No Higher Than at Less Finely Appointed Hotels 
SINGLE ROOMS FROM $4 - DOUBLE ROOMS FROM $6 


R. L. POLLIO, MANAGER 


CONNECTICUT AVENUE AT L STREET 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Quickly Rebuild 
THE ROOT SYSTEM 


on Transplanted Trees 


XPERIENCED nurserymen know and 

appreciate the importance of rapid root 
regeneration after trees are transplanted if 
the job is to be a real success. They know 
that top growth cannot be healthy until a 
new and vigorous root system is developed. 
That’s why today so many transplanted trees 
are being set out in soil that has first been 
conditioned with Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss. 
The millions of tiny sponge-like cells of 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss keep the soil 
porous and well aerated at all times, en- 
couraging rather than preventing the growth 
of healthy feeder roots. Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss also readily absorbs and holds 
moisture and liquid plant food for full use 
by the newly developed roots. 
Let us tell you more about Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss and how it will help you assure 
success in transplanting. Write today for 
free informative bulletins and Absorbency 
test tablets which dramatically show the un- 
usual absorbency of Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss. Address Dept. AF 10. 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


VII PEAT’ Moss 











OFFICERS 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
© ASSOCIATION 


President 
HENRY S. GRAVES 
Executive Secretary 
OVID BUTLER GEORGE O. VASS 


Forester Business Manager 
G. H. COLLINGWOOD FRED E. HORNADAY 





Treasurer 





Board of Directors 


PHILIP W. AYRES, 1939—New Hampshire 
Former Forester, Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests 

F. W. BESLEY, 1940-—Maryland 
State bkorester of Maryland 

W. R. BROWN, 1939—New Hampshire 
Chatrman. N. H. Forestry Commission 

P. R. CAMP, 1940—Virginia 
Vice President, Camp Manufacturing Company 

SAMUEL T. DANA, 1937—Michigan 
School of Forestry and Conservation, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 

WILLIAM B. GREELEY, 1938—Washington 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 

W. B. GREELEY, 1936—New York 
Camp Fire Club of America 

A. S. HOUGHTON, 1939—New York 
New York State Reforestation Commission 

THOMAS P. LITTLEPAGE, 1938—D. C. 

Past President, D. C. Chamber of Commerce 

WILLIAM S. B. McCALEB, 1936—Pennsylvania 
Pennsvivania Railroad 

JAMES G. K. McCLURE, JR., 1937—N. C. 
President. Farmers Federation 

JOHN C. MERRIAM. 1936—Dist. of Columbia 
President. Carnegie Institution of Washington 

JOSEPH HYDE PRATT—1936—North Carolina 
North Carolina Forestry Association 

JOHN W. WATZEK, JR., 1940—Illinois 
President, National Lumber Mfrs. Association 

WILLIAM P. WHARTON, 1937—Massachusetts 
National Association of Audubon Societies 








New Forest in North Carolina 


A new National Forest, the Croatan, in the 
tidewater and coastal plains region of North 
Carolina, has been established by proclama- 
tion signed by President Roosevelt. 

Three-fourths of the 14,417,000 acres of 
the Coastal Plains of North Carolina are po- 
tentially productive forest lands. Because of 
the extent and location of this region as a 
potential timber producing area and the need 
of a National Forest for demonstration pur- 
poses, the Forest Service has planned im- 
portant undertakings in forest management in 
the new unit. 

The Croatan National Forest lies in the 
Coastal pine forest area south of the lower 
course of the Neuse River, whither may have 
fled the refugees from the lost colony of Sir 
Walter Raleigh on Roanoke Island years be- 
fore the successful Jamestown colony was 
planted in Virginia. Ships from England 
found in the ruins of Roanoke Colony a sign 
pointing to “Croatan,” supposed to have been 
the name of an Indian town or a tribe living 
near Ocracoke Inlet, where the early colon- 
ists’ ships entered the sound on the way to 
Roanoke Island. 

The new National Forest includes within 
its boundaries about 306,000 acres, of which 
113,000 acres have been bought or are in 
process of purchase by the United States. Of 
the gross area, recent surveys place 109,200 
acres in Carteret County, 125,300 in Craven 
County and 71,800 in Jones County. The area 
is naturally productive of trees and still con- 
tains some good stands of pine. Most of the 
forests have been cut-over, however, and 
some of the land will need replanting. Under 
Forest Service administration, second growth 
stands and new planting will be protected 
and managed for production of continuing 
timber crops. 

Before 1742, the Croatan area was the cen- 
ter of naval stores production in America. 
For more than a century thereafter, farming 
developed. As the plantations declined, most 
of the land restocked to pines, or to hard- 
woods in the river bottoms. 





Fires in Glacier National Park 


More than 7,500 acres of forest in the 
heart of Glacier National Park and several 
government buildings were destroyed during 
a fire which started on August 25 and was 
not under control until the fall of heavy 
rains on September 3. The fire, which was 
started by lightning on McDonald Creek 
spread fan-wise from the Crossed Glacier 
wall through Logan Pass and down toward 
Many Glacier Hotel. It was described by 
Superintendent E. T. Scoyan as the worst in 
the history of the park, having killed large 
areas of green timber and ruined some of 
the most accessible scenery. 

By September 1, with a thousand men on 
the line, high winds blew the fire out of 
control, started spot fires for miles around, 
and made necessary the evacuation of all 
guests from the hotel, the housekeeping cab. 
ins, and the public camp sites. Although the 
Many Glacier Hotel was saved, practically all 
the government buildings were destroyed. 

All the available C.C.C. men from three 
camps were used, in addition to about 600 
men who were recruited from the Forest 
Service and nearby towns. By September 3, 
following an eight hour rain, it was possible 
to reduce the force to the C.C.C. enrollees, 
the regular National Park fire-fighting per- 
sonnel, and the supervisory men who had 
been loaned by the Forest Service. 





State Foresters to Meet in 


Wisconsin in October 


The Association of State Foresters’ Annual 
Meeting will be held in Madison, Wisconsin, 
October 28 to 30. The open meetings will 
be in the Wisconsin State Capitol, followed 
by a dinner. A two-day tour of State Parks, 
forest protection districts, secondary ranger 
stations, state forest nurseries, and _ the 
plantations of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company will be made on the 29th and 30th. 











Metrupuiican sews rho 


AERIAL ANTELOPE 


Miss Betty Schlitz, of the United Air Lines, feeding a herd of twenty- 

three antelope just before they were flown from Pitchfork, Wyoming, to 

various sections of the country. Two of the animals were placed aboard 

the Hindenburg and flown to Germany. The donor, at right, is Charles 
J. Beldon, rancher. 
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SAPLING SAM’S COLUMN 





Something New in the World 


It seems they have a new system of plant- 
ing down on the Symmes Creek Unit of the 


Wayne Purchase Units in Ohio. They have 
a fellow with wooden legs going along and 
put the seeds in his foot prints. They did 
try two fellows with one wooden leg apiece 
but it seems the spacing was too far apart. 
—Bulletin North Central Region. 


Exactly So 


“If a goat swallowed a rabbit, what would 
be the result?” 


“A hare in the butter.”—Kablegram. 





As the departing geranium said to the | 
bright red rose, “I'll be zinnia!” 
Kablegram. 


There is little danger of forest fires where 
the only sap present is in the trees. 
—Kablegram. 


Poor Correspondents 


Passer-by to angler: “How are the fish in | 


this stream?” 
Angler: “I really don’t know, I’ve been 


dropping them a line every day, but I haven’t | 


had any answer yet.” 


An Extinct Species 
Teacher: What is a swamp? 


Eager Pupil: A swamp is one of those | 


ducks with a long curly neck. 


A sign board approximately five feet by | 


three feet is reported to stand beside a coun- 

try road a few miles from Worcester, Massa- 

chusetts with the following inscription: 
“Town of Shirley, Mass. 

é Capt. Nathan Smith 1737-1834 

Second in Command in the Shays Rebellion. 

His last wish was that he might be buried 

in a hemlock coffin, that he might go 

‘snapping through Hell’.” 


A “sugar daddy” is a form of crystallized 
sap.—Texas Ranger. 


The Modern “Smith” 
Beneath the spreading chestnut tree, 
The smith works like the deuce. 
For now he’s selling gasoline, 

Hot dogs and orange juice. 





NO Accident 

Lt.: “Ever been sick?” 

Enrollee: “Nope.” 

Lt.: “Ever had any accidents?” 

Enrollee: “No, sir.” 

Lt.: “Then how’d you get that scar on the 
back of your hand?” 

Enrollee: “A rattlesnake bit me.” 

Lt.: “And you don’t call that an accident?” 

Enrollee: “Nope. The son of a gun did it 
on purpose.” 


ONE GOOD LOOK 
AT THESE PICTURES 


Will Show You Why These Three 
Good Roads Champion Snow Plows 
Are So Popular for Forestry Work 












































| TOP—MODEL 560—V-Plow for 3-5 ton trucks, showing truck- 
| mounted wing and clear vision hydraulic lifting device. 


| 
| CENTER—MODEL 530—V-Plow for 114 ton trucks, showing truck- 
mounted wing and clear vision hydraulic lifting device. 


BOTTOM—MODEL 400—One-Way Plow for 1, ton trucks, show- 
ing clear vision hydraulic lift and spring-cushioned underframe and outside 
spring-cushioned push bar. 


SEND FOR CATALOG NO. 101 


GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CORP. 


KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THERE’S A 


TONIC os rme TANG 
or OCTOBER at | 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


Now by the sea the air is 
laden with healthfulness. 
It's the season to build up 
for winter. You need the 
refreshment found within 
these hotels too. Whole- 
some, tasty meals. Sound 
slumber. Health baths. 
Music and varied amuse- \ 
ment. Come soon; it all ' 
costs surprisingly little. 

Leeds and Lippincott Company 


ATLANTIC CITY 








HANDBOOK OF TREES 


Photographic illustrations and 
maps enable one to identify the 
trees east of the Rocky Mountains 
and north of the Gulf States at any 
season. 


New low price of $6.00 
Write for further information 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 




















HARDY GARDEN LILIES 


William N. Craig has written a fine article on 
HARDY GARDEN LILIES for the October issue 
of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. If you are trying to 
grow Lilies successfully in your garden, you will 
get good help from Mr. Craig’s broad experience 
with these beautiful flowers. 

Other timely articles are ‘Lawn Insects and 
their Control,” by Charles K. Hallowell; ‘‘Build- 
ing Up The Soil,’’ by Edwin Beckett; ‘‘Arrange- 
ments after the Frosts,”’ by Dorothea Blom, ‘‘Rock 
Garden Jewels,’’ by Mabel Clair Burlingham; and 
“Chrysanthemum Time,”’ by Arno H. Nehrling, 

ecy., Chrysanthemum Society of America. 

Subscription price is $2.00 a year, 25 cents a 
Trial subscription, 5 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-K Sixth Avenue New York City 


copy. 

















RUSSELL NEW PARK WILDLIFE CHIEF 


Announcement of the appointment of Dr. 
Carl P. Russell, of California, formerly chief 
of the Museum Division of the National Park 
Service, to the position, Chief of the Wild- 
life Division, left vacant last February 
through the death of George M. Wright, 
killed in an automobile accident, was made 
August 21 by A. E. Demaray, acting director 
of the National Park Service. 

Although his energies in recent years have 
been focused upon the development of a 
museum program for the National Park 
Service, Dr. Russell’s early interests were in 
naturalist work, and his contributions to the 
cause of wildlife conservation have been many. 


STARTING A PROGRAM OF 


By JOHN W. 


Recently considerable interest has been 
taken in the value of selecting rapid-growing 
strains and hybridizing of species for forest 
planting. An illustration is the work done by 
Dr. Ernst J. Schreiner in hybridizing the pop- 
lars under the auspices of Dr. A. B. Stout of 
the Bronx Botanical Garden, New York City, 
creating rapid-growing strains whose primary 
use is paper pulp. In addition to this, con- 
siderable thought is being given to that of a 
first-class timber species producing food for 
game or domestic life that will offset the 
carrying charges in forestry. 

In an article by Willard G. Bixby, which 
appeared in AMERICAN Forests a few years 
ago, the following figures are presented: If a 
$14 per acre investment is made in planting 
a forest, 6 per cent interest and 2 per cent 
taxes on this $14 will compound to $656 in 
fifty years. If rapid-growing species are used 
so that the same amount of growth is at- 
tained in twenty-five instead of fifty years, 
the cost of carrying the forest per acre would 
amount to only 15 per cent of this $656, or 
$98.40. Add to this, selected strains of 
acorns, improved walnuts or hickories that 
will fatten one hog per acre or carry a profit- 
able crop of game in the form of deer and 
bear, or grouse, pheasants and turkeys that 
eat the small acorns. In addition, a revenue 
can be obtained from the sale of improved 
walnuts and hickories, or at best, help sus- 
tain life for forest dwellers. One can see the 
incentive present to stimulate forest planting. 

Two phases, equally important, control the 
great program of reestablishing forests in 
America. One is the reforesting of public- 
owned land. However, the “fly in the oint- 
ment” is—how well is the taxpayer sold on 
the idea? If foresters are able to present 
profit-showing figures to the taxpayers, there 
will be a much greater stimulant for them to 
back this reforestation movement. A_ pro- 
gram showing returns in a few years can be 
“sold” to the individual much more quickly 
than one showing possible future returns, 
now presented in the form of controlling 
floods, retaining soils, and keeping a climatic 
balance. I do not mean to belittle these is- 
sues; we know that they are of vital impor- 
tance to national economy, but it isn’t what 
you or I think in the matter, it is what the 
taxpayer thinks. Therefore, why not develop 
a program that will show immediate profit, 
enticing the taxpayers to give it full support? 

The other phase is that of reforestation by 
private land-owners. In a well-balanced agri- 
cultural economy in any prosperous commu- 
nity, a small woodlot is recognized as a ne- 
cessity, but this is generally held to a mini- 
mum size only for the purpose of producing 
firewood for the farmer, with timber enough 
to repair buildings or possibly erect an ad- 
ditional one now and then. But if selected 


Graduating in 1915 from Ripon College, 
Wisconsin, Dr. Russell spent the ensuij 
two years in graduate studies at the Univer. 
sity of Michigan. 

In 1923 Dr. Russell entered the National 
Park Service at Yosemite National Park. He 
was first a ranger-naturalist, then a_ park. 
naturalist. During this period he organized 
a permanent staff of educational officers, ex. 
panded the program of ranger-naturalist ac. 
tivities and participated in the founding of 
one of the first adequate museums in Na. 
tional Parks. 

In January, 1935, Dr. Russell was called 
to the Washington Office. 


FOREST TREE SELECTION 


HERSHEY 


rapid-growing mast or nut trees are available 
that will permit the farmer to produce salable 
timber in half the normal time, and create 
permanent fall and winter pasture for his 
hogs, there will be a much greater stimulant 
for private reforestation to proceed. This 
logic would sell the large lumber or coal 
mining corporations much more quickly than 
the present argument of the future good re- 
forestation might do in soil conservation and 
climatic balance. Regardless of the idealism 
of a few, the average John Q. Citizen is in- 
terested in results obtained for personal 
benefit during his “life cycle.” 

The Tennessee Valley Authority program 
of forest tree breeding will develop untold 
values for future forests, but a program of 
strain selection can be initiated immediately 
by all forestry departments, whether state or 
Federal, along the following lines: Start a 
seed block of selected strains of rapid-grow- 
ing, mast-producing trees. Years of observa- 
tion and testing have proven that the Thomas 
black walnut and the Green River, Posey, 
and Major pecans are superior in sturdiness 
and rapidity of growth to any other varie- 
ties or seedlings tested. 

The increased consumption of nuts is drain- 
ing heavily on the wild walnut supply, which 
is evidence that it will be of merit for any 
landowner, either large or small, to plant nut 
trees. As this nation hits the steady pace 
of having to create what it needs, rather 
than living off unpaid-for natural resources, 
I see the turning to forests for foods that 
have a low cost of production. Millions of 
trees of improved strains of black walnuts 
and pecans will mean much in this economic 
cycle. 

Patches of fertile areas are available on 
all such land where an orchard of these trees 
can be given good cultural care at low cost. 
In a few years they will start to produce 
seed from which seedlings can be grown, to 
be planted either in public lands or dis- 
tributed as other forest trees are distributed 
for planting on private lands. True, these 
seedlings will not produce as high quality 
nuts as the grafted tree, but it is known that 
superior parents produce superior offspring. 
and seedlings grown from this long-tested 
stock will give better walnuts or pecans than 
those grown from common seedlings, plus 4 
much more rapid-growing timber tree. This 
movement can be initiated by planting 100 
or 500 or 1,000—as many trees as there are 
funds available for this work. As other new 
and select rapid-growing species become 
known, the area designated for selected strain 
seed trees could be added to. 

Of all the phases of forestry work that 
can be considered, strain selection is one of 
the most valuable to be initiated at the pres 
ent time. 
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Key To Woopy Pants, by Walter Conrad 
Muenscher. Published by the author. Or- 
der from W. C. Muenscher, Department of 
Botany, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. Fourth Edition, revised, 105 pages. 
Price $1.00. 


This simple, compact, easily understood 
set of “Key to Woody Plants” covering near- 
ly all the native, naturalized, and more com- 
monly cultivated trees and shrubs of the re- 
gion north of Virginia and east of the Missis- 
sippi River, offers much needed assistance 
to all who would know the woody plants of 
that region. —G. H. C. 


IS YOUR BEST FIRE INSURANCE POLICY 


It never lapses and always gives you full pro- 
tection. That’s why every year more and more 
estate owners, cottagers, campers and woods- 
men equip with these highly efficient fire 
pumps. The INDIAN is built strong of finest 
materials and is a “whole fire department in 
itself.” The endorsement of federal and state 
foresters is sufficient testimony to its 
adaptability to all conditions of 
forest and grass fire fighting. 


Insect ENEMIES OF SHADE TREES, by Glenn 
W. Herrick. Comstock Publishing Com- 
pany, Ithaca, New York. 425 pages, 340 
illustrations. Price $5.00. 


With the background of a great many 
years of close identification with shade tree 
problems, primarily while engaged in the 
teaching of economic entomology at Cornell 
University, Professor Herrick has written an USES ONLY 
authoritative manual on the insect problems si 
of shade trees which will be found indis- : CLEAR 


pensable to those engaged in all phases of (O'% Ke. WATER! 


the care of shade trees. The book is written X\ 


=>. a 
in that clear, simple style which characterizes Se ag 
all of the publications of the author and 100% Protection Af C 
which makes it easily understandable to Against Any 
those with limited knowledge of entomology. Fire 
The book is beautifully and copiously illus- 
trated by drawings and photographs. 
The first three chapters of the book are Strong metal tank stands 


devoted to a general discussion of the broad- 


er aspects of the insect problems of shade 
trees and the usual methods of handling 
them. These chapters are followed by 27 
chapters, each dealing with the insect prob- 
lems of an important shade tree or a group 


alone—no propping to fill. Will 
not rot or puncture. Solid brass 
pump will not get out of order or 
cause trouble. Throws 50 ft. 











FORM.-FITTING. VENTILATED TANK GIVES A CONSTANT CIRCULATION 
OF AIR BETWEEN TANK ANDO CARRIER’'S BACK. IT PROTECTS THE BACK 
Lal iE COLD WATER AND MOISTURE IN THE TANK AND KEEPS THE 





e Lal 
BACK _ WARM AND ORY. THE FORM-FITTING SHAPE OF THIS TANK FITS 
THE OOD. 


A 
of closely related shade trees. The author voter eenne anki ortho htancch ad nr 


does not confine himself to the situation in 
northeastern United States. For this reason, 
the information on the nature of the pests, 
their life histories, the manner in which they 
injure shade trees and the latest control pro- 
cedures will be found of value to profes- 
sional and amateur arboriculturists every- 
where in the United States. The value of 
the book is considerably increased by a very 
satisfactory bibliography for each important 
msect pest and by detailed indices. 

Because the author has been successful in 
putting some of his own enthusiasm and love 
for shade trees into this new book, tree 
lovers everywhere will find the reading of 
Professor Herrick’s latest book both pleas- 
urable and helpful—aA. J. J. 


strong stream. Ventilated tank 
keeps out dampness and protects 
wearer’s back. Heavy solid brass bottom on galvanized tanks. 
carrying handles. Carrying rack, available for use on trucks. 








Brass 


D. B. SMITH & Co., 405 Main St., Utica, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
HERCULES EQUIP. & RUBBER CO 
550 Third St., San Francisco, Cal 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO 
1217 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash 
WESTERN LOGGERS’ MACHINERY CO 





302 S. W. 4th St.. Portland, Oregon 





Grow Trees from Seed 


Sow about %-inch deep in a protected part of 
garden or cold frame. 





Fietp Manuva or Trees, by John H. Schaff- 


ner. Published by R. G. Adams & Com- The following varieties are available in 25c Packets 

pany, Columbus, Ohio. 160 pp. $1.50, (Postpaid in U. S. A.) 

ae. Oriental Spruce __ Yellow Pine 

This little book is a revision and enlarge- Srerede White Fir vies . 
ment of the author’s former work on the yond eel fous Wes 


trees of Ohio and surrounding territory and 
it covers the northern United States, includ- 
ing southern Canada, to the southern boun- 
aries of Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri 
and westward to the limits of the prairies. 
ith such a convenient guide as this—in 
which the keys are very complete and tech- 
nical elaboration avoided, the study of trees 
becomes a pleasant and profitable occupation 
at any season of the year—L. M. C 


Austrian Pine 
Corsican Pine 
Red Pine 


Himalayan Pine 
Swiss Mt. Pine 


HERBST BROTHERS 
Tree and Shrub Seed Specialists 
92 WARREN ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NURSERIES 





Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 


trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 





CERTIFIED White Pine. free from blister rust. Nor- 

way and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and other 

varieties. Know our reasonable prices. Get our figures 

on Contract Planting. 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
Dept. A-106, Fryeburg, Maine 











EVERGREENS, Deciduous 
Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large Quantities can be 
purchased from us More Reasonably than anywhere 
else. Write for list and prices. 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York City 











HARDY IMPROVED NUT TREES 
FOR FARM AND LAWN 


Commercial and ornamental early bearing 


nut trees. Thin shelled black walnuts, 
shellbarks, pecans, hicans, filberts and 
hazels. Price sheet free. Complete Manu- 


al, 2c. 


NUT TREE NURSERIES 
4 Box 65-B Downingtown, Pa. 
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BARTLETT 


Tree Paint 


For destroying 
and preventing the 
growth of wood 
destroying fungi 
and for the protection of wounds, use 
Bartlett’s Tree Paint. Easily applied 
with ordinary paint brush. 


Used by U. S. Government, State Highway 
Departments and Tree Experts 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3019 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
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FORESTRY QUESTIONS SUBMITTED TO THE 
AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 919 17TH 
ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C., WILL BE AN- 
SWERED IN THIS COLUMN. . . A SELF-ADDRESSED 
STAMPED ENVELOPE ACCOMPANYING YOUR 
LETTER WILL ASSURE A REPLY. 


+k & 


Question: For the last few summers, our 
horse chestnut tree has had some sort of 
disease in which the leaves begin to lose 
their chlorophyll and shrivel up, turning a 
yellowish color. This disease begins about 
the middle of June when the leaves are full 
grown and works from the center of the tree 
out towards the branches. All the central 
leaves are gone, exposing the bare branches 
tipped with green leaves upon which the 
disease has made a little headway. Any in- 
formation about the cause of this condition 
and its cure will be appreciated—F. M.— 
New Jersey. 

Answer: This is probably a fungus dis- 
ease known as leaf blotch, common wherever 
horse chestnut or its related species grow. 
It is usually carried over from one growing 
season to the next on dead leaves and twigs 
which fall to the ground. Partial control for 
the next season can be effected by collecting 
and burning the discolored leaves as rapidly 
as they fall, but will do no good during the 
current year. 

Satisfactory results have been achieved by 
spraying the trees with one gallon of lime- 
sulphur solution to fifty gallons of water, or 
with Bordeaux mixture in the late spring and 
summer. Partial control has also been ef- 
fected by covering the trees with a dust mix- 
ture containing ninety parts of very finely 
ground sulphur and ten parts of very finely 
powdered arsenate of lead. Finely ground 
gypsum may be substituted for arsenate of 
lead, because its primary function is to stick 
the sulphur dust to the foliage. 





Question: I would like to get some illus- 
trated books dealing with the two varieties of 
Sequoia—those of the mountains and those of 
the California coastal region. R. S. A., South 
Australia. 

Answer: The following books have been 
recommended by the Save - The - Redwoods 
League of San Francisco: “Big Trees” by 
Walter Fry and John R. White; $2.00; Stan- 
ford University Press, Palo Alto, California. 
“Manual of Pacific Coast Trees” by McMinn 
and Maino; $3.50; University of California 
Press, Berkeley, California. ‘The Trees of 
California” by Willis L. Jepson; $3.00; Paul 
Elder Book Store, 239 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. “Trees of the Yosemite” by 
Della Hoff and Mary Tresidder; $2.00; Paul 
Elder Book Store, 239 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

In addition the League can furnish the 
following pamphlets at ten cents each: “Story 
Told of a Fallen Redwood” by Emanuel 
Fritz. “Redwoods of the Past” by Ralph W. 
Chaney. “A Living Link in History” by John 
C. Merriam. “Trees, Flowers and Shrubs of 
the Redwood Region” by W. L. Jepson. “Bib- 
liography of the Redwoods,” foreword by J. 
D. Grant. 
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Duck Hunters Allowed Thirty-Day 
Open Season 


Duck hunters will have thirty days of hunt. 
ing this fall under restrictions equally as 
rigid and drastic as those in force last sea. 
son. Last year also the hunters were allowed 
only thirty days. 

The new Migratory Bird Treaty Act regu- 
lations announced August 14 by the United 
States Department of Agriculture were recom- 
mended by the Biological Survey, adopted by 
Secretary Wallace, and approved in a proc- 
lamation by President Roosevelt. 

“These new regulations,” says the Biologi- 
cal Survey, “continue stringent restrictions on 
the hunting of waterfowl in order to cut 
down the annual kill. The restrictions put 
into force last year were intended to bring 
about a reduction in the kill and they ac. 
complished that purpose.” 

Regulations for this season are summarized 
by the Survey as follows: 

Three zones—northern, intermediate and 
southern—have been approved for waterfowl 
hunting. Last year there were two zones, the 
northern and southern. 

In the northern zone the season this year 
opens October 10 and closes November 8, in 
the intermediate zone the season is November 
1 to 30, and in the southern zone, November 
26 to December 25. 

Three important species of waterfowl, the 
Atlantic brant and redhead and canvasback 
ducks, have been placed on the list of fully 
protected species this season. These three 
have not shown the recovery noted in other 
species. 

Last year’s regulations not permitting bait- 
ing or the use of iive decoys and sink boxes 
or batteries have been strengthened and con- 
tinued. 

Waterfowl and coot may be hunted in sea- 
son from 7 a.m. to 4 p.m. standard time. The 
three-shell limit on repeating shotguns in 
effect last year is continued this season. 
Hunters may use shotguns not larger than 
No. 10 gauge. The 100-foot regulation for 
the location of blinds has been eliminated. 

Drastic restrictions for waterfowl hunting 
this season in the Provinces have been adopt- 
ed by Canadian authorities. The Canadian 
restrictions to a very large degree are com- 
mensurate with those for the United States. 
The open season on waterfowl in Canada has 
been reduced to two months with a daily bag 
limit of twelve ducks and five geese. Use of 
live decoys and baiting are also prohibited, 
and in certain Provinces the use of “sneak” 
boats will not be allowed. 

“Only by restricting the kill,” says the 
Biological Survey, “will it be possible to 
send more birds back to the newly created 
breeding grounds in this country and to the 
Canadian areas where breeding birds are still 
deficient. In addition to the reduction in the 
legal kill last year, the illegal kill by duck 
bootleggers and post-season violators has been 
substantially curtailed as a result of the ac- 
tivities of United States Game Management 
Agents, Federal under-cover men, and state 
game officials, aided by stiff penalties im- 
posed upon the violators by Federal and 
state courts. These gains, however, are not 
great enough to justify any general let-up in 
the restrictions.” 

“This year’s drought,” continues the Sur- 
vey, “has seriously affected the duck crop in 
the United States and emphasizes the need 
of continuing restrictions on waterfowl hunt- 
© ” 
ing. 

The thirty-day shooting season for ducks, 
geese, Wilson’s snipe (jacksnipe), and coot 
will open in the following northern States 
October 10: Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

In the intermediate zone the season on 
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these birds opens November 1. States in this 
zone are: Arizona, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, New York, including 
Long Island, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Utah, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming. 

In the southern zone the season opens No- 
vember 26. States in this zone are: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 
inia. 

. In Alaska north of the Alaska Range and 
the Ahklun Mountains the season will open 
September 1 and close on September 30; 
south of these mountains and west of the 
14lst meridian and east of False Pass at the 
tip of the Alaska Peninsula the open season 
is September 16 to October 15; in southeast- 
ern Alaska from the 14lst meridian to Dix- 
on’s Entrance, October 1 to October 30; and 


islands of Unimak, Unalaska, Akutan, and 
Akun west of Unimak Pass in the Aleutial 
Island group, November 1 to November 30. 

No open season is allowed on snow geese 
and brant in Florida and in states north 
thereof that border on the Atlantic coast, 
and on Ross’s geese, wood ducks, ruddy 
ducks, canvasback ducks, redhead ducks, buf- 
flehead ducks, and swans. 

Regulations on bag and possession limits, 
continued from last season, place the daily 
bag limit on ducks at ten in the aggregate 
of all kinds and make the possession limit 
conform to the daily bag. 

Bag and possession limits on geese and 
brant of the kinds permitted to be killed 
remain at four in the aggregate of all kinds. 

The bag and possession limits on other 
species affected by the regulations are as 
follows: rails and gallinules (except sora and 
coot), fifteen in the aggregate of all kinds; 
sora, twenty-five; coot, fifteen; snipe, fifteen; 
woodcock, 4; doves, twenty; and band-tailed 
pigeons, ten. 


HERDS IN SAN SIMON VALLEY 


(Continued from page 457) 


process might be. Nor were the stockmen 
wholly to blame. No one sounded a word of 
warning; none could foresee the rapidity with 
which these glorious ranges would pass out of 
the picture, victims of man’s carelessness and 
lack of understanding. 

About this time, in 1895, it was generally 
estimated that fully 50,000 head of cattle were 
grazing on the San Simon ranges. It was a 
situation reminding one of the man Mark 
Twain told about, who complained that “every- 
body talked about the weather, but nobody 
did anything about it.” 

A few years later the end was in sight and 
nearly all of the big San Simon outfits shipped 
their herds to eastern markets and went out 
of business. Since then the range has im- 
proved considerably as to forage, but the mat- 
ter of erosion has grown by leaps and bounds 
until today the San Simon Valley is a shining 
example of what uncontrolled, unrestricted 
grazing will do to the best of ranges. 

My last visit to the Valley was in the fall 
of 1934. Many of the old valuable grasses 
and forage plants were gone. The green mead- 
ows were replaced by wide expanses of drift- 
ing sand. Of running water, except during 
the summer rains when floods occurred, there 
was almost none. The ranges on both sides 
of the Valley—it is now called the Solomon- 
ville Wash—were criss-crossed with deep 
trails, first worn by the feet of the restless 
herds and then dug deep into the loose soil 
by the storm waters. On both sides of the 
main wash side washes headed into it from 
the mountain slopes, each doing its very best 
to drain off every drop of water that fell from 
the summer rains or came from melting snows 
on the mountains in the spring. 

The lowering of the bed of the stream be- 
gan almost at the head of the Valley, and for 
sixty miles, ending at the Gila River, the 
flood waters had scoured their way. More- 
over, settlers living along the wash near its 
Junction with the Gila found these floods were 
cutting away many acres of their farm lands. 

© meet this situation they attempted to 
straighten the stream by means of a long 
canal. The scheme was a grand failure. In- 
stead of improving matters it made conditions 
worse. The flood waters came down faster, 
their scouring propensities were greatly in- 
creased, and in the end the huge “island” 
made by the canal was washed down stream 
to fill the irrigating canals and dams of the 
settlers lower on the Gila. 

Where it entered the Gila River the San 
Simon wash was originally not more than ten 


feet wide. In 1935 it was fully a hundred feet 
wide, and thirty feet deep. In some places 
above the junction the San Simon today has 
widened out to more than two hundred feet. 

Naturally, the first question to be answered 
is: Can this ruinous loss be stopped? Can 
forage plants and shrubs be brought back to 
once again cover and protect this and other 
like areas? Finally, can the damage already 
done be repaired? 

The loss can be stopped, forage plants can 
be brought back, but only with time and 
proper methods of control and supervision. 
Nature works slowly in repairing such dam- 
age. A valley area that has been centuries 
in forming cannot be restored except through 
years of systematic control, supervision and 
rest. 

The stockmen of Arizona, as well as those 
of most western states, are today facing a 
crisis that must be met with whole-hearted 
co-operation on their part with the govern- 
ment in managing these grazing areas so that 
they may be saved from greater destruction 
and restored to use. 

Naturally, the thousands of acres of valu- 
able farm and grazing land already washed 
away by the rivers of Arizona and deposited 
in the Gulf of California cannot be brought 
back. But there is no doubt that further 
losses can be stopped by means not beyond 
the professional ability of irrigation and ero- 
sion engineers. 

As for the livestock business, that, too, can 
be taken care of. For over twenty-five years 
now grazing men and the scientists of the 
United States Forest Service have been work- 
ing on this matter of grazing livestock in large 
numbers on the open ranges of the National 
Forests. It is an established fact, one that 
cannot be honestly denied, that but for the 
wise policies of the Forest Service in handling 
grazing on these public areas, every western 
mountain range, and the foothills below them, 
would today be in almost the same unfortu- 
nate shape that comparable mountain ranges 
in China have been for centuries past. 

The present emergency offers a vast field for 
true national conservation. But remember 
this,—it will not be accomplished in a year, 
or a dozen years. And most of all, to succeed 
it will require couscientious cooperat.on by 
every stockman using these lands. In no other 
way will it be brought about. 

In conclusion, the foregoing picture is not 
that of an isolated or unusual area. All over 
the West similar areas are now going through 
the same destructive process of erosion. 
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150 GALLONS per 
Minute—with this Portable 
Automatic Priming Pump— 


(Heads up to 60 ft.) 


















Jaeger “Bantam 
Weight,” built of Alum- 
inum and Alloy Steel, 
gives you the huge water 
volume of a centrifugal, 
plus fast, 100 per cent 
automatic self - priming, 
plus light weight and 
compactness for easy car- 
rying. Passes mud, sand, 
small stones, pumps dirty 
water easily. 

One of a complete line 
by world’s largest mak- 
ers of self-priming cen- 
trifugals. Write today 
for catalog, prices. Dis- 
tributors in every city. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 


525 Dublin Avenue Columbus, Ohio 








“The Strongest Geared Power 
for Its Weight in the World” 


ne Mle 
/ 
COMPACT 
POWERFUL 


SAFE 







Two Speeds 
== 


For Use Where Power Is Not 
Practical or Available 

Two Ton “Lightweight”—Weight 60 Ibs. 
Five Ton “General Utility” —We. 110 Ibs. 
Fifteen Ton ‘“Special”—Weight 680 Ibs. 
Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speeds 
—Adjustable length crank handle—Anti-friction 
babbitt bearings—Spring operated safety dog. 
Complete descriptive literature and list of deal- 
ers in principal S. and foreign cities gladly 
mailed. Warehouse stecks for dealers supply— 
Seattle, Chicago, Brooklyn, Houston. 


BEEBE BROS. 


Incorporated 
2728 6th Ave. S. Seattle, Wash. 
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REGULATION FIELD CLOTHES 


For the Regular U. S. Forest 


Service Personnel 


Expertly tailored to in- 
dividual measurements. 
CORRECT FIT 
GUARANTEED! 
Also Winter garments 
for C.C.C. Supervisory 
and Facilitating Per- 
sonnel. 

Write for Samples, 
Prices and Descrip- 
tive Folder. 


The Fechheimer Bros. Co. 


Uniforms For Nearly A Half Century 
CINCINNATI OHIO 
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WITH THE TRAIL RIDERS OF 1936 


(Continued from page 449) 


Great Smoky Meuntains Expedition, North 
Carolina and Tennessee, June 21 to July 2— 
Miss Lorena Coale, Cleveland, Ohio; Miss 
Louisa Finney and William Finney, Aberdeen, 
Maryland; Miss Edith Foster, Plainfield, New 
Jersey; Miss Gladys L. Hendrie, Brooklyn. 
New York; Miss Lillian M. Judd, Waterbury, 
Connecticut; Miss Marian W. Mair, Oneonta, 
New York; T. B. Saunders, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Miss Besse Simpson, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Miss Lenore Suder, Chicago, Illinois; and 
Lukas Zimmerman, Detroit, Michigan. The 
party was under the direction of G. H. Col- 
lingwood, forester for The American Forestry 
Association; Thomas Alexander, of Asheville, 
North Carolina, was chief packer. 


Flathead -Sun River Expedition, Montana, 
July 9 to July 20—Miss Mable Abercrombie, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; David Beals, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Miss Frances M. Benson, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Miss Carolyn Bowen, 
Marshall, Michigan; Miss Jeanette Bowen, 
Storrs, Connecticut; Miss Mary Downing, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Miss Janet Fish, 
Windsor, Connecticut; Miss Marjorie Fish, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Miss Edna Goss, San 
Jose, California; Miss Helen Hollander, 
Amesbury, Massachusetts; Mr. and Mrs. FE. 
J. McWhirter, Seattle, Washington; Miss 
Edith Mason, Hathorne, Massachusetts; Miss 
Sue E. Sadow, New York City; Miss Byrde 
Salsbury, New Haven, Connecticut; Miss Ida 

















Hotel Wachapreague 


Best fishing Home Comforts 
GOOD EATS 
Late April to Late November 
For Seasons and Varieties Send for Booklets 
Channel Bass, September to October 15th 
A. H. G. Mears, Wachapreague, Va. 
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University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


| 
The Forestry Department offers a four- 
year undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 
Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the Northeast. Eight-weeks’ camp 
course required of all Seniors in Forestry, | 
in practical logging operations, on Indian | 
Township, Washington County, Maine, un- 
der faculty supervision. 


For catalog and further information 
address 


FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 


University of Maine 








ORONO, MAINE | 
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TRAIL MULE 


ETHEL DIETER 


Agate and Marble and Cannonball, 

Blinkin’ their eyes in the canyon corral, 

Laughin’ at tenderfeet ready to ride 

With half-hearted grins and weakinin’ morale, 
Were wise in their knowledge of treacherous places 
Of narrow trails and wind-dusted spaces. 


But Agate and Marble and Cannonball 

Jest put out their feet and lifted ’em tall, 

And the sighs that they heaved as they started the trip, 
Tautened the cinch ’till it threatened t’ rip. 


They plodded their slow-treadin’ pace down the gorge, 
Hangin’ their sleepy heads over the rim, 

’Till every heart mounted flew up with a gulp, 

And leather grew slipp’ry and smiles grew dim, 

And the horn of the saddle seemed a mighty fine tool 
On the Bright Angel Trail aridin’ a mule. 


But Agate and Marble and Cannonball 

Jest put out their feet and lifted ’em tall, 

And they cautiously turned with languishing ease 
Wippin’ at grass and weathered scrub trees. 


But it wasn’t long ’fore every eye on the trail 
Was raised to the cliffs and the sage and the pine, 
And the women were starin’ with a fancyin’ gaze 
At the handsome young man aheadin’ the line: 
And romantic, fool notions of a ranch in the West, 
Were poundin’ in many a feminine breast. 


But Agate and Marble and Cannonball 

Jest put out their feet and lifted ’em tall, 

And the thought in their heads that clamored real loud, 
Was a bed full of hay adrift on a cloud. 


But soon there was startin’ a shiftin’ of seats, 

A stretchin’ of legs and an achin’ all over, 

And a longin’ inside of each tenderfoot grew 

Por the end of the trail and a field full of clover; 

And prayers they were answered by the All-Mighty Giver, 
Around the next bend, and there was the river! 


But Agate and Marble and Cannonball 

Jest put out their feet and lifted ’em tall, 

And the silvery waters of sweet springs and creeks 
Splashed over fetlocks and laughed at peaks. 


There was singin’ and talkin’ and laughin’ real loud, 

Back on the way to the rim a mile high, 

And nary a heart took a turn for the worst, 

When the trail started headin’ right straight for the sky; 
And down in the Canyon a thousand ’ so feet, 

The shadows were lengthenin’, preparin’ for sleep. 


But Agate and Marble and Cannonball 

Jest put out their feet and lifted ’em tall, 

And the click of their hoofs on the loosened stones, 
BRattled and clattered melodious tones. 
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Sandman, New York 
City; Arthur C. Vicary 
and Miss Louise Vicary, 
Erie, Pennsylvania; and 
Miss Marian Wayave, 
Washington, D. C. Ovid 
Butler, Executive Secre- 
tary of The American 
Forestry Association, was 
director of the expedi- 
tion; Joe Murphy, Ovan- 
do, Montana, was chief 
packer; Dr. Charles R. 
Thornton, Missoula, Mon- 
tana, was medical officer. 

Wind River Wilder- 
ness, Wyoming, July 30 
to August 10—Miss Anna 
R. Armstrong, Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey; Misses 
Clara and Elizabeth Fal- 
coner, Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio; J. T. 
B. Bogardus, New York 
City; Miss Mary Down- 
ing, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Miss Barbara Fi- 
son, Hamden, Connecti- 
cut; Arthur Hutchinson, 
Chester Springs, Penn- 
sylvania; Miss Margaret 
Loughran, Jackson 
Heights, New York; 
Roberts Mann, Chicago, 
Illinois; Miss Alexan- 
dria Moleske, Hanover, 
New Hampshire; Miss 
Elizabeth Moore, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Miss 
Grace Morris Price, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsy]- 
vania; William L. Rob- 
inson, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; 
Miss Ruth Smith, Den- 
ver, Colorado; and Miss 
Marian Wayave, Wash- 
ington, D. C. G. HL 
Collingwood, Forester for 
The American Forestry 
Association, was direc- 
tor of the expedition; 
Stan Decker, of G. P. 
Ranch, Cora, Wyoming, 
was chief packer; Lieu- 
tenant Robert L. Calli- 
son, Fort Warren, Wyo- 
ming, was medical officer. 

Gila Wilderness, New 
Mexico, August 1 
August 13— Miss Edna 
Boyce, Washington, D. 
C.; Miss Dorothy Ge- 
bauer, Austin, Texas; 
Miss Marjorie Hester, 
Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia; Dr. Charles Oderr, 
Westfield, New Jersey: 
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Misses Louise and Clara Otto, Saginaw, Mich- 
igan; Miss Margaret Peck, Austin, Texas; 
Miss Jessie L. Saunders, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; Misses Bertha and Grace Schroeder, 
Chicago, Illinois; Gustave A. Leins and G. 
Robert Leins, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
and Miss Anita Tucker, Wheaton, Illinois. 
Erle Kauffman, Director of Education for 
The American Forestry Association, was in 
charge of the party; G. W. Evans, Beaver- 
head, New Mexico, was chief packer. 
Olympic Wilderness, Washington, August 
13 to August 26—Miss Katharine Burr, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Miss Gertrude Chesnut, Hyatts- 
ville, Maryland; Miss Ellen G. Conley, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Miss Marjorie Fay, Chicago, 
Illinois; Mrs. L. F. Gates, Wilmette, Illinois; 
Joseph O. Grove, St. Paul, Minnesota; Mrs. 


Fred E. Hornaday, Washington, D. C.; A. 
H. Hutchinson, Chicago, Illinois; Miss Grace 
R. Johnson, Washington, D. C.; Miss Kath- 
arine E. Kovar, New York City; Miss Janet 
Virginia Lee, Wilmette, Illinois; Miss Mar- 
garet Loughran, Jackson Heights, New York; 
Henry M. Lucas, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; 
Hugh McClellan, Wichita, Kansas; Miss 
Helen Moreau, Chicago, Illinois; Miss Clara 
Noerenberg, Spokane, Washington; Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Stifel, St. Louis, Missouri; Mrs. 
Dwight Taylor, Washington, D. C.; and Ed- 
gar H. Wolfe, Chicago, Illinois. Fred E. 
Hornaday, business manager of The American 
Forestry Association, was in charge of the 
expedition; R. E. Voorhies and Ignar Olson, 
of Quinault, Washington, were chief packers; 
Dr. Alex E. Fairshter, of Port Angeles, Wash- 


ington, was medical officer. 


MUST THEY STARVE? 


(Continued from page 465) 


died by the hundreds last winter in their 
barren ancestral yard, within a day’s travel 
of a land of plenty. 

On one point Michigan sportsmen and con- 
servationists appear determined and pretty 
much of one mind. They want no doe 
shooting. 

Michigan hunters have been trained for 
decades to believe that doe shooting is any- 
thing but sportsmanlike. The buck law is 
by no means perfectly observed and the an- 
nual illegal slaughter of does is heavy. 
Nevertheless, the decent sportsmen of the 
State brand a doe killer as beneath contempt. 
Such sentiment is not changed overnight. 

Much of the support for Michigan’s whole 
program of wildlife conservation rests on 
this tradition and any suggestion to under- 
mine it musters little support. 

Doe shooting cannot be turned off and on 
with a spigot. The minds of hunters in the 
aggregate do not work that way. Those 
who oppose any doe shooting fear that once 
begun it would free a landslide of illegal 
deer killing and other game law violations 
that would constitute a major threat to the 
wildlife resources of the State. 

All in all there is a headache of major 


proportions in the Michigan deer problem, 
and State conservation officials are beginning 
to wince at its first twinges. Deer hunting 
is an industry in a State that licenses nearly 
100,000 hunters each year, an important in- 
dustry not to be ignored. 

All signs indicate that the winter range 
is no longer adequate for the herd. Behind 
lie the sorry examples of Pennsylvania, the 
Kaibab, Jackson Hole and lastly Isle Royale. 
Ahead, unless the signs fail, lies tragedy 
on a wide scale. 

On one side are State game men, with 
real and honest fears for the future. On the 
other side are sportsmen and conservationists, 
with equally honest determination to keep 
the buck law that has meant the salvation 
of deer hunting these many years. 

And in the middle are the whitetails them- 
selves, hundreds of thousands of them, drift- 
ing in from their summer pastures when 
the December snows come, to cedar swamps 
eaten out and self-pruned, to yarding areas 
that supply less browse with each passing 
winter. 

Is starvation eventually to be the fate of 
a tenth or a quarter or a half of the great 
herd? 


UNCLE SAM BUYS SOME FORESTS 


(Continued from page 446) 


ment relief conditions which were established 
by the forest acquisition program compared 
to the conditions which otherwise would 
have prevailed, reduces the true cost of the 
forest purchases to fully justifiable propor- 
tions. 

Another aspect of the forest purchase 
policy was the alleviation of economic de- 
pression. As private assets the lands too 
frequently were frozen, but the cash paid 
for them was liquid and would circulate 
with considerable velocity. Much of it went 
into county treasuries in settlement of long 
delinquent taxes, since the government would 
not accept title until all such taxes were 
paid. Much of it was used to meet payrolls 
and thus continue industrial operations that 
otherwise would have been suspended. Some 
part of the funds paid for lands was used 
for industrial betterments; some for settle- 
ment of long standing obligations. Grounds 
exist for the assumption that the Federal 
disbursements for lands carried a certain 
by-product of economic relief for which pub- 
lic expenditures otherwise would have been 
necessary. 

On May 20, 1933, President Roosevelt 
allotted $20,000,000 of emergency funds for 
purchases of lands under the Weeks Law; 


four-fifths as much as the entire amount 
appropriated for that purpose during the 
preceding twenty-two years. The four new 
members of the National Forest Reservation 
Commission and the three veteran members, 
alike in their desire to carry the program 
forward without delay, gave liberally of 
their time and constructive thought to that 
end. With their encouragement and support 
the Forest Service expanded its acquisition 
organization and extended its studies into 
new fields. Time was of the essence, but 
without sacrifice of desirable principles, pro- 
cedures and safeguards to the public interest. 

Fortunately much preparatory work had 
been done. For years that genius of for- 
estry, the late W. W. Ashe, painstakingly 
had made personal studies and analyses of 
forest conditions in the Appalachian region 
and the southern pine belt; his efforts later 
being supplemented by those of other inves- 
tigators. In consequence, many of the areas 
in which Federal forest ownership and man- 
agement strongly was dictated by preponder- 
ant circumstances tentatively had been de- 
fined and much of the data required for 
decision and action had been compiled. The 
plans of purchase that took form were 
neither casual nor exigent. 
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Within the year twenty-eight new purchase 
units were established. These were: the 
Green Mountains North, in Vermont; the 
Clinch, in Virginia; the Sauratown, Uharie 
and Croatan, in North Carolina; the Enoree 
and Long Cane, in South Carolina; the 
Apalachicola, in Florida; the Holly Springs, 
Bienville, Chickasawhay, Leaf River and 
Biloxi, in Mississippi; the Angelina, Davy 
Crockett, San Jacinto and Sabine, in Texas; 
the Clark, Fristoe, Gasconde, Pond Fork, 
Gardner and Wappapello, in Missouri; the 
Illini and Shawnee, in Illinois; the Manistee, 
in Michigan; the Chippewa, in Minnesota, 
and the Toro Negro, in Puerto Rico. A num- 
ber of the previously established units substan- 
tially were enlarged. At the close of the fiscal 
year 1934, the total number of established pur- 
chase units was sixty-nine, situated in twenty- 
three of the states east of the Great Plains, 
their boundaries including a gross area of 34,- 
018,609 acres. In the same year 4,206,817 acres 
were approved for purchase, almost as much 
as during the entire period from 1911 to 
1932. In consequence, the Federal Govern- 
ment controlled within the purchase units 
a total of 12,068,692 acres; of which 2,227,- 
395 acres had been reserved from the Pub- 
lic Domain, 252,418 acres acquired through 
exchanges, and 9,588,879 acres purchased 
or in course of purchase. 

The following year marked a further ex- 
tension of the purchase program, into twenty- 
three new areas and four additional states. 
These were: the Conecuh, Oakmulgee, Tal- 
ladega and Tombigbee, in Alabama; the 
Mountain Lake, in Virginia; the Pleasant 
Run, Lost River and Lafayette, in Indiana; 
the Keosauqua, Chequest, Chariton and Grand 
River, in Iowa; the Muskingum, Hocking 
Valley, McArthur, Little Scioto and Symmes 
Creek, in Ohio; the Souris and Sheyenne, 
in North Dakota; the Gogebic, in Michigan, 
the Delta, in Mississippi; and the St. Fran- 
cois and Table Rock, in Missouri. Of pre- 
viously established units, nineteen were mate- 
rially enlarged. Through these actions the 
total of the purchase units had mounted to 
eighty-four, situated in twenty-seven States 
east of the Rockies, and in Puerto Rico. 
The gross area within their boundaries was 
48.130.895 acres; of which 16,954,492 acres 
was in Federal control; this consisting of 
3,753,433 acres of reserved public lands, 


253,756 acres acquired through exchange 
and 12,947,213 acres purchased or in course 
of purchase. 

This acceleration of the purchase program 
had been made possible through the allot- 
ment by President Roosevelt of additional 
funds for that purpose. The original allot- 
ment of $20,000,000 had been supplemented 
by $10,000,000 through Executive Order of 
December 1, 1934, and by $13,750,000 
through four Executive Orders or allocations 
in 1935. It was also made possible by the 
increasing number of states which had 
granted consent to Federal forest land pur- 
chases within their borders or defined parts 
thereof; thirty-four states and Puerto Rico 
having given such consent by the end of the 
fiscal year 1935. 

The Grand Lake area, in Maine, two 
Redwood areas in northern California, two 
flood-control areas in Utah, and one in 
Idaho, were established in the fiscal year 
1936. Meanwhile certain adjustments had 
been made in boundaries of previously ap- 
proved units. At the close of the year, 
there were eighty-eight formally established 
purchase units in thirty of the states. Their 
boundaries included a gross area of 52,361,- 
045 acres; of which 10,223,530 acres was 
classed as non-purchasable because of higher 
values for purposes other than forestry. In 
these units the reserved public lands aggre- 
gate 2,452,259 acres: the lands acquired 
through exchange 255,776 acres; the lands 
acquired or in process of acquisition, 15,695,- 
528 acres. These lands are situated in 
seventy-six of the purchase units; there be- 
ing eleven in which no purchases thus far 
have been approved. The disbursements and 
obligations in payment for lands total $58,- 
815.077. To place in Federal ownership the 
remaining lands essential to the fruition of 
these purchase units will reauire further 
purchases of approximately 23,734.000 acres, 
at an approximate cost of $120,000,000. 

Thus, the concept of thirty-seven years ago, 
the legislative pronouncement of a_ public 
policy twenty-five years ago, has become a 
substantial reality, a permanent principle of 
national action. The beneficial consequences 
thoroughly justify the Silver Jubilee celebra- 
tion of the passage of the Weeks law; they 
will more fully justify the celebration of a 
Golden Jubilee in 1961. 


AFTER THE FLOODS 


(Continued from page 448) 


existing national policies with respect to the 
major interests involved. 

A recent attempt to deal comprehensively 
with the interlocking water and land prob- 
lems of an entire river basin may be noted 
at this point. A concrete plan for the devel- 
opment and control of the water resources of 
the drainage area of the Red River of the 
North, together with a specific program for 
carrying the plan into effect, has been for- 
mulated by a Tri-state Committee represent- 
ing Minnesota, North Dakota and South Da- 
kota, with the technical assistance of con- 
sultants furnished by the National Resources 
Committee at the request of the states. This 
water plan, based on months of intensive 
study and on special investigations made in 
earlier years, is closely integrated and effec- 
tively balanced. It provides not only for 
flood control but also for such diverse but 
interrelated matters as abatement of stream 
pollution, control of low waterflow, improve- 
ment of municipal and rural water supplies, 
protection against grave distress from future 
droughts, enhancement of recreational values 
in natural lakes, wildlife conservation, and 
promotion of the utility of water for power 


development, all in the common interest of 
the people of the basin regardless of state 
lines. It takes closely into account not only 
the present water requirements of the area 
but also its prospective needs as judged by 
probable changes in population, land use, 
industry, and the like. 

“Here for the first time,” said Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes, “we have some specific 
proposals for coordinated water use which 
will mitigate drought distress and_ bring 
other manifest benefits to a large area. The 
program is an excellent example of the ad- 
justment and reconciliation of the opinion 
of individuals, states, and even competing in- 
terests when energies are directed toward a 
common objective.” 

Some of the projects that make up the 
plan have been carried to the construction 
stage, others relate to the completion of sut- 
veys, and still others call for necessary sur- 
veys not as yet undertaken. 

The national drainage basin study which 
the Water Resources Committee of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee now has under- 
way in cooperation with other Federal agen- 
cies and with state and local agencies, and 
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upon which it is to report to the President 
on December 1, has three major objectives: 

First is to indicate the outstanding water 
problems in the various drainage areas of the 
country; second is to outline broadly an in- 
tegrated pattern of water development and 
control; and third is to present specific con- 
struction projects and investigation projects 
as elements of the integrated plan, with 
priorities of time and importance. This study 
supplements and extends the work of the 
Mississippi Valley Committee of the Public 
Works Administration and the Water Plan- 
ning Committee of the National Resources 
Board. With respect to most basins the 
forthcoming plan doubtless will contain rela- 
tively few construction projects, because of 
lack of essential data. It obviously cannot 
be a fixed or final plan. No long-term plan 
for any drainage area could be formulated, 
even were all requisite hydrologic data avail- 
able, which would not presently need modifi- 
cation because of unforeseeable events and 
developments. It is hoped, however, that the 
drainage basin study in progress may result 


in a significant contribution to the framework 
of an enduring, but adjustable, national 
water plan. 

Despite the tragic losses inflicted by the 
merciless floods of last spring, they will have 
served a highly useful purpose if they help 
to make the people of the humid East water- 
minded. Frequently one hears or reads the 
statement that the soil is our greatest asset. 
Obviously, however, soil has no productive 
value without water. Lack of water, not of 
soil, ultimately will limit the capacity of the 
country as a whole to produce food and 
support life. Even now the further develop- 
ment of large areas, in the humid East as 
well as in the arid West, depends in con- 
siderable part on the extent to which the 
supply of water available for various pur- 
poses can be increased. Much has been 
done by Federal, state, and local agencies to 
promote the efficient use and effective control 
of water, especially in recent years. Vastly 
more remains to be done. The public should 
see that the task is accomplished, however 
long and difficult it may be. 


RAVEN’S NEST 


(Continued from page 455) 


pulled away and Brockway plunged down- 
ward. Through rare presence of mind, he 
quickly turned his foot in such a way that 
it caught in the loop of the rope, stopping 
him suddenly, and leaving him suspended, 
head downward, fifty feet above the rocky 
base of the cliff. Stanley was too excited to 
snap the picture. ' 

Brockway was unable to pull himself up; 
nor was Stanley, who climbed down and of- 
fered assistance, able to help him. Minutes 
seemed ages. The brief but maddening pe- 
riod was beginning to wear on Brockway. He 
was becoming dizzy from hanging in this in- 
verted position. Something had to be done! 
But what? 

Delay might be fatal—as might, also, any 
other course they should decide upon. What- 
ever method they adopted could, at best, 
be but a chance, and a slim chance at that. 
Hastily, one possible solution after another 
- considered, only to be discarded as hope- 
ess. 

The only plan that seemed to hold any ray 
of hope was to cut one strand of the rope, 
and in sheer desperation this was done. In- 
stantly Brockway plunged downward, the 
fall being broken only slightly by a single 
bump against the side of the cliff. 

The result appeared inevitable. How could 
a man survive such a fall? Stanley was hor- 
rified. He knew he must go as quickly as 
possible to the rescue. To force his way 
through the rhododendron around the side 
of the bluff would be the safest way, but 
that would take too much time. Completely 
ignoring the danger to himself, and _think- 
ing only of getting at once to Brockway’s 
side, Stanley slid down the single strand of 
rope that remained. He had figured that 
the rope should now reach almost to the 
ground at the base of the cliff—but just how 
close he did not know. In his haste he did 
not even take time to go down “hand-under- 
hand,” but slid like a streak of lightning. 
After recovering from the shock he received 
upon landing, he learned that he had dropped 
twenty feet. 

His only thought was of Brockway’s con- 
dition, and he felt that he knew, without 
looking, what the result would be. How 
could it be otherwise? How, they do not 
know, but it was otherwise. Brockway was 
stunned, badly bruised and lacerated. But to 
the utter amazement of both, there were no 
broken bones. Brockway had landed on his 
massive shoulders, and rolled down the steep 
slope before finally stopping. Stanley, land- 


ing on his feet, also rolled down the side of 
the mountain and thus escaped serious in- 
jury. 

Brockway was too badly shocked to feel the 
pain that his body must have suffered. For 
Stanley, the situation was serious. It was 
his responsibility to get himself and _ his 
almost helpless companion out of this wil- 
derness. A May sun was sinking rapidly be- 
hind the forest-clad ridge that rose high 
above them to the west. Hours of difficult 
hiking, even for able-bodied men, lay be- 
tween them and their car at Gatlinburg. 

The untrailed route down the turbulent 
mountain stream was a challenge to the best 
of hikers. They had to alternate often 
from pushing through almost impenetrable 
rhododendron to climbing over and around 
the boulders, or even wading the stream, 
with its slick rocks and deceptive pools. 
It seemed almost too much for them, but 
there was no alternative and they had to go 
on, if they could. 


Brockway had regained use of his body 
only sufficiently to stand, but not even enough 
to walk without assistance. His 200 pounds 
would have been a burden to his 140-pound 
companion on an open trail, and this was far 
from an open trail, or a trail of any descrip- 
tion. They plodded slowly and _ tortuously 
along for short distances, then Brockway 
would sit down and wait while his brave 
companion went ahead, through the inky 
darkness, to seek out a passable route. He 
then retraced his steps and proceeded back 
over the route with his crippled friend. 


If Stanley could only have gone down to 
Gatlinburg for help, the problem would have 
been much simplified. But, Brockway was in 
no condition to be left alone on the moun- 
tainside, especially since May nights are 
quite cool in the Great Smokies. He had to 
fight it out. It was a tedious process, but 
it was the only way out. 

A horse, borrowed from the first house in 
the foothills, made the last few miles of 
the trip to Gatlinburg a bit easier and 
quicker, but the sun was rising over the 
majestic peaks of the Great Smokies as 
Brockway was taken into the emergency room 
at the Fort Sanders Hospital. 


It was a badly swollen and lacerated face 
that greeted his friends that morning. But 
it was a happy one. The pride of ac- 
complishment registered uppermost. Had he 
not found the first nest in the Great Smokies 
of the rare northern raven? 
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stories of forest fires, excit- 
ing man hunts, timber dis- 
putes, encounters with wild 
animals and other experiences. 
270 pages. Price $1.50. 


FOREST FIRE AND 

OTHER VERSE, Collect- Vy 

ed and Edited by John D. 

Guthrie. For those who love 

the out-of-doors, this collec- 

tion of verse and songs 

brings the feeling of melody 

and rhythm, pathos and hu- 

mor of life in the open. More than 300 well 
known ballads and many new poems—a 
thoroughly enjoyable book. 321 pages. 
Price $1.50. 








Binder for American Forests Magazine. 
Made of brown fabrikoid with bronze colored 
decoration. Holds 12 issues. Price $2.50. 


aan aaa 
SS 
— 
Tree Sticks—for measuring board feet in 


trees and forests. Set of 2, with instruc- 
tions and carrying case. Price $1.00. 


Playing Cards, with the seal of The 
A. F. A. Price $1.00 per set of two packs. 


Membership Emblem of 
The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. Octagon, 14 karat 
gold, with green enamel. Pin 
or lapel button. Price $2.00. 














CONSERVATION. A readers’ digest of 
important articles on conservation, selected 
from current magazines, books and news- 
papers. Briefly 
condensed and 
published every 
other month by 
the A. F. A 
Saves buying a 
great many 
periodicals every 
month, and saves 
the time re- 
quired to read 
them. Keeps you 
abreast of the latest plans, ideas and de- 
velopments throughout the entire field of 
conservation. Subscription, per year, 50c. 





YOUTH REBUILDS, 
Stories from the C.CC., 
Edited by Ovid Butler. A 
book of vivid personal ex- 
periences by members of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 
189 pages. Price $1.50. 


TREES OF WASHING. 
TON, THE MAN—THE 
CITY, by Erle Kauffman. 
An intimate glimpse into the 
First President’s life with 
trees—trecords that he wrote 
in his diary concerning hi 
love for them. Tells also of 
the famous trees associated with him, par- 
ticularly the trees of Washington, D. C. 90 
pages; 17 illustrations. Price $1. 














AMERICAN 
CONSERVATION 


In Picture and in 
Story 

(The 60th Anniver- 

sary Number of 

American Forests 

in Book Form, Re- 


To volume presents a clear picture of 
America’s organic natural resources, the 
part they have played in the development 
of the nation, the manner and consequences 
of their use, and the spread of the conserva- 
tion movement from its beginning in the 
United States down to the present time. 
“More than a picture of Conservation. This 
volume has the foundation of a sweeping 
outline of history,” says the Philadelphia 
Daily News. 144 pages, 216 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. . 
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cA: S a member of The American Forestry Association, 
you are privileged to make full use of the Association’s 
services. You will find that the services outlined below 
will save you time and money, give you helpful informa- 
tion, and more than repay you the cost of membership. 


1. AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE—sent to you every month, 


this unique periodical is your guide to greater use and enjoyment of 
CE outdoor America. By story and picture, it provides you with informa- 
tion that is highly authoritative and constructively entertaining—a maga- 
zine worth keeping permanently in the library for every member of the 

2 family to broaden his knowledge of outdoor America. 


Ss 





2 DISCOUNT ON BOOKS—yYou may purchase the books of nearly every 

publisher—not just books on forestry, but on all subjects—through the 

Cir Association at a discount. We also recommend books on specific sub- 
SR: 


jects upon request. The savings from this service alone will repay the 
cost of membership. 

















3. FREE SERVICE OF THE ASSOCIATION’S FORESTER— 


Answers to your questions relating to trees and forests; what tree or shrub 
to plant, how to fertilize, how to prune; how to beautify your home 
grounds; how to treat and preserve wood; how to prevent decay and dam- 
age from insects, and similar questions will be answered free of charge 


= through the office of the Association’s Forester. 


4. Wanner es INFORMATION AND RESEARCH 
SERVICE— free—to help you find the information you need re- 


lating to legislative and governmental activities, including thoroughly 
helpful reports for everyone interested in conservation. Also, ‘Forestry 
in Congress” reported monthly in American Forests Magazine. 





5. FREE TRAVEL AND RECREATION INFORMATION— 


to save you time, effort and money. Information on fishing and hunt- 
ing; forest resorts and dude ranches. Aid in finding real values in 
sporting goods and travel equipment. Whatever your questions regard- 
| iw ing travel and sporting equipment, we shall be glad to help you in 


— every way we can. 


6. PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE AND COMPETITIONS— 


A special service to guide you to better outdoor photographs. Cash prizes 
ae and other awards are given to hae whose work is outstanding in the 
‘a Association’s yearly competitions.™ This service, without cost to you, 

= also provides for the sale and exchange of photographs. 


— 


4 


7. TRIPS INTO THE FOREST WILDERNESS OF AMERICA 
—Members are eligible to ride into the nation’s remaining wilderness 
\ rh areas with the Association’s “Trail Riders of the Wilderness” on an 
¢ actual cost basis. Several trips every summer, perfectly organized and 
4 equipped, and accompanied by U. S. Forest Rangers. Trips you will 

oa long remember for their healthful enjoyment and diversion. 

Ie 
‘ 





THESE services are for our members—to use as often as 
they wish. Please address all communications, including ap- 
plications for membership, to the Association’s headquarters 
in Washington. All inquiries receive prompt replies. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 17TH STREET, N. W. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Helps to Bring These 


BENEFITS 


Adequate Forest Fire Protection by 
federal, state and other agencies. 


Reforestation of Denuded Lands 
valuable for timber, wildlife, protec- 


tion of streams. 
Protection of Fish and Game and 
other wildlife under sound game laws. 
Prevention of Soil Erosion 
Preservation of Wilderness for 
Recreation 


Establishment of State and National 
Forests and Parks 


Development of Forestry Practices 
by the forest industries. 


Education of the Public, especially 
children in respect to conservation of 
America’s natural resources. 


Forest Recreation as a growing need 
for the development of the nation. 





APPLICATION for MEMBERSHIP 
To: The American Forestry Assn., 
919 17th St., Washington, D. C. 


I enclose $__..____ for the class of 
membership checked below. 


(0 Subscribing, per year. $4 
0 Contributing, per year... 10 
( Forester Fund, per year 10 
(1 Sustaining, per year_____. 25 
0 Life, no further dues 100 


Name____. 





Seveet.......... 





oe 





State 
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MASTER BULLFROG 


(Continued from page 467) 


and females attaining generous proportions. 
The male has large ears; both sexes have 
broad, flat heads. A noticeable amount of 
variation has been recorded for these frogs 
over their wide range in different areas of the 
United States, stretching from the upper At- 
lantic seaboard to Florida, then westerly north 
and south to the Rocky Mountains. There is 
a smaller type listed as the southern bullfrog 
mentioned for Florida, Mississippi and else- 
where, an individual more beautiful, more slen- 
der, of more variety in color than its larger 
prototype. In fact, it has small resemblance 
to its stouter cousin; its notes are far different, 
having been compared to the grunting of a 
company of pigs. 

The northern bullfrog, inhabiting the coun- 
try east of the Rockies, is decked out with an 
upper coat of green or greenish brown, which 
may be of a deep or paler tone. The shade 
does not always continue the same with the 
same frog; possibly the changes noted may be 
caused by weather conditions or by circum 
stances unknown to human students. While 
some bullfrogs have clear, unspotted upper 
garbs, dusky marks appear on other amphib- 
ians, marks also varying from almost indistinct 
to very sharply defined patterns. Most frogs 
have dusky bars on their legs, while the under- 
surface of the body is white, more or less 
clearly or obscurely decorated with mottlings 
and spots of dusky shade. 

Since the meadow-green frog is similar in 
costume to the bullfrog, these distinguishing 
marks should be kept in mind. In spite of 
changes and differences, the male and female 
green-frog ordinarily present on much of their 
head and shoulders a distinct bright metallic 
green, and there is no such brilliance in the 
bullfrog’s garments. There is also likely to 
be exhibited by the green-frog a stripe of yel- 
low on the jaws and shoulders; the bullfrog 
has no such characteristic. Male green-frogs 
have deep orange-yellow throats; the female a 
white throat flecked with dark spots. It is 
much smaller than the bullfrog, males seldom 
reaching more than three and a half inches 
and very large females not over five inches. 
The green-frog is trimmer, more alert appear- 
ing than its bulky relative. 

In the autumn, bullfrogs burrow into the 
mud of pond or stream to remain for the 
winter hibernation. While green-frogs may 
come out of hibernation for a brief spell dur- 
ing some genial winter days, the bullfrog is 
a steady sleeper, according to most observers. 
waiting until May before venturing out of 
his muddy couch. 

In May and June, perhaps as late 4s July, 
the eggs of the bullfrog are consigned to the 
water for the incubating process; then, unlike 
so many toads and frogs, it is not until the 
second year the tadpoles leave the tadpole life 
to become completely developed frogs. Hence 
these tadpoles are favorites as denizens of 
aquariums. 

Tadpoles—called by boys and girls “polly- 
wogs’—are dusky creatures, ever rushing to 
the surface of the water for a “breath of fresh 
air.” When they assume complete frog estate 
nature provides a body able to remain sub- 
merged for extended periods without being 
forced to the upper atmosphere. The tadpole 
has a list of formidable foes, in spite of the 
tail aiding him to dart rapidly when pursued 
by some of them. Millions of his kind are 
preyed upon. 

As weeks vanish—months in case of the 
bullfrog—the long tail of the tadpole is ab- 
sorbed, hind legs appear, then the arms or 
forelegs, the head grows to proper conforma- 
tion, and another frog is ready to occupy a 
place among his fellows. 
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L. F. Knerrep (Uncle 
Sam Buys Some For- 
ests) is an assistant 
chief of the Forest 
Service, in charge of 
Land Acquisition and 
Land Use Planning ac- 
tivities. Beginning his 
official work at the age 
of nineteen as a Forest 
Ranger in Arizona, he 
has since served as 
Forest Supervisor of 
what are now the Car- 
son and Santa Fe Na- 
tional Forests in New 
Mexico, as assistant forester in the Branch 
of Grazing and as Regional Forester in 
charge of the Intermountain Region from 
1915 to 1920, when he undertook his _pres- 
ent work. 


CarLos C. CAmppett (Raven’s Nest) is a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Great Smoky Mountains Conservation Asso- 
ciation, the organization which was _instru- 
mental in establishing the Great Smoky 
National Park. He is an enthusiastic hiker 
and outdoorsman, with a special interest in 
trees, wild flowers and photography. 


Witt C. Barnes (Herds in San Simon Val- 
ley), author, rancher and grazing expert, was 
for fourteen years assistant forester in charge 
of the Branch of Grazing of the Forest 
Service. Resigning in 1929, “because the 
pioneering work in range management had 
been done,” he became secretary of the 
United States Geographic Board, and later, 
after a world tour, returned to Arizona to 
complete a series of books. 

Hartan H. Barrows (After the Flocds) 
is professor of Geography at the University 
of Chicago and is co-author of several books 
on geography. He is a member of the As- 
sociation of American Geographers, of which 
he was president in 1922, and a member of 
the Swedish Society for Anthropology and 
Geography. 





L. F. Kneipp 


Harry Epwarp Mi- 
LER (Field and Forest 
for Boys and Girls— 
“Master Bullfrog”), of 
Stratford, Connecticut, 
has been a_ life-long 
student of the out-of- 
doors, starting nature 
studies of his own be- 
fore he was ten years 
of age. His articles on 
nature have been pub- 
lished in various Amer- 
ican papers and maga- 
zines, and for the past 
twelve years Mr. Miller has been gathering 
data relating to the distribution of venomous 
serpents in northeastern United States and 
eastern Canada. 

Ben East (Must They Starve?) is Nature 
Editor of a chain of eight Michigan daily 
newspapers published in Bay City, Saginaw, 
Flint, Ann Arbor, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Grand 
Rapids, and Muskegon. Last year two of 
his articles on the starvation of Isle Royale 
moose appeared in AMERICAN Forests. 

Erne. Dierer (Poem—“Trail Mule”), of 
New York City, wrote this poem as a result 
of a trip across the continent in a motorbus 
last year. Miss Dieter has two of her poems 


Harry E. Miller 


included in the anthology, “The Year Book 
of Contemporary Poetry, 1936.” 














Now Available— 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATION 


IN PICTURE and in STORY 


PARTIAL OUTLINE OF 
CHAPTERS 


The Story of the Ages—The First 
Soil. The First Forests. The Coal 
Forests. The Age of Reptiles. The 
World Begins to Flower. 


The Beginning of Forest Exploita- 
tion — Land Clearing Begins. The 
Birth of Forest Industries. Diversifica- 
tion. 


Compiled and Edited by Ovid Butler, Editor of AMERICAN FORESTS 


The Dawn of Conservation—Santa 
Rosa. The Stir of Forestry. The For- 


est Reserves. 


The National Forests — Theodore 
Roosevelt. Water and the West. For- 
estry Begins. Developing the Forest 
Ranges. Putting the Forests to Use. 


The Growth of State Forestry — 
The Beginning. State Systems of For- 
est Protection. Reforestation. 


The National Parks — Wildlife. 
Recreation. The Park Service. Unique 
Photographs. 


Also — Chapters on The State 
Parks, The Conservation of Wild- 
life and Fish Life, Soil Conserva- 
tion, the C. C. C., Forest Research 
Today, and others. 









Price 


Green Cloth Binding 
216 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Page Size, 8% x 11% inches. 


60th Anniversary Number of AMERICAN Forests in Book Form 


i 3 HIS volume presents a clear and easily understood picture of 

America’s organic natural resources, the part they have played 
in the development of the country, the manner and consequences of 
their use, and the spread of the conservation movement from its 
beginning in the United States down to the present time. More 
than 200 pictures and brief paragraphs tell the story in a way that 
makes this unique volume one that you will turn to again and again 
for the knowledge and inspiration it gives. 


Noteworthy Opinions of This Book 


“Being so admirably comprehen- 
sive and at the same time speaking 
with authority upon all phases of 
soil, wildlife and forest conserva- 
tion, the book will be of very great 
interest and value to all who are 
connected with or affected by these 
movements—and that includes all 
who live in this country.” — The 
New York Times. 


“This book should be a valuable 
addition to every school and li- 
brary in the country, as well as 
to every home.” — Minn. Star. 


“It is the best job of its kind I 
have seen done anywhere. I am 
proud to have a copy and to keep 
it accessible . . .”—F. A. Silcox, 
Chief, U. S. Forest Service. 


“It is by all odds the most im- 
pressive historical document ‘on 
American conservation that has 
yet appeared.” — Ward Shepard, 
Washington, D. C. 


“More than a picture of Con- 
servation. This volume has the 
foundation of a sweeping outline 
of history.” — Phila. Daily News. 


Send For A Copy 


‘END for this beautiful limited edition. 
~ bookseller cannot supply you with a copy, simply 
fill in and return the order form below. 


If your 


(fill in, tear out and mail) 





NAME 


ORDER FORM 


To: THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send_____ copies of AMERICAN ConsERVATION, Edited 
by Ovid Butler. I enclose _________ ($2.50 per copy postpaid) . 





STREET ADDRESS 








Ciry. 


_ STATE 




















BLADE GRADER 





MOTOR GRADERS ELEVATING GRADER 


TRAIL CARS SWEEPERS SNOW PLOWS 


SCRAPERS © 


ROLL-A-PLANE 


@ The men who operate these machines know the 
greater efficiency and extra savings of hydraulic power. 

Costly gears, pinions, and universals have been aban- 
doned for faster direct acting hydraulic controls that main 
tain their efficiency regardless of their years of service. 


Lost motion cannot develop. Extreme heat or cold 
cannot limit their speed or their power. 

Every industry has adopted hydraulic power when 
precision and safety must be combined with speed and 
long life. 

It is only natural, therefore, that Austin-Western 
should continue its 60 years’ leadership by adopting 
and perfecting this control for road building and earth 
moving equipment. 

Write for details of the A-W system as it applies 
to any one of the machines shown or listed here. 


The Austin-Western Road Machinery Co. 


Home Office: Aurora, Illinois Cable Address: AWCO, Aurora, Ill. 
Bianches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Austin-Western 


Builders of WORLO'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
EARTH MOVING EQUIPMENT . 


ROAD GRADERS SCARIFIERS BITUMINOUS DISTRIBUTORS 
MOTOR GRADERS BULLDOZERS CRUSHING AND WASHING 
ELEVATING GRADERS TRAILERS PLANTS 

DRAGS SCRAPERS SWEEPERS AND SPRINKLERS 
ROAD ROLLERS PLOWS SHOVELS 

DUMP WAGONS ROAD-MIX MACHINES CRANES, ETC. 

DUMP CARS CULVERTS SNOW PLOWS 





